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TWO NEW BOOKS 
JUST READY: 


TEN ORATIONS OF CICERO WITH SELECTIONS 
FROM THE LETTERS. 

Edited by Wititram R. Harper, Ph.D., President of the 
University of Chicago, and Frank A. Gacvovp, A.B., 
Professor of Latin, Colgate Academy. This book is 
intended to be very practical throughout, and in its 
preparation the sole aim has been to meet the needs of 
the preErninty.« students wv ho would be likely to use it. 
Price : : $1.30 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CICERO. 

Edited for sight reading by J. C. KirtTLanp, Jr., Phillips 
Exeter Academy. It is believed that with the help 
given in the footnotes these selections will not prove 
difficult to students who have begun the reading of 
Cicero, and that they will be found to have sufficient 
interest to justify theiruse as late as the first years of 
the college course. Price : : >: $.50 


ALSO THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF LAsT YEAR: 


REDWAY AND SENEEASYS NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES. 
Elementary : $.60 | Advanced : 


BALDWIN’S READERS: 


Eight Books—one for each year ; Five Books—for ungraded schools. 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL ESNESARINE?. 


Per dozen 


$1.25 


$.75 


Correspondence Invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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2 JB. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCVCLOPADIA 


The New IMlustrated Fat'ion._ Rewritten and Eaeees - Ameri- 
can and English Editors. International in Character. Based 
upon the most recent Census Returns, and Corrections ‘aad Addi- 
tions made up to the day of printing. A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 Articles: illustrated by 
more than 3500 Engravings; over_ 11,000,000 Words, and 17,560 
Columns of Reading Matter. 10 volumes. Imperial Octavo. Best 
Encyclopedia for Schools. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries, and Accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, 
Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
Names in the Diperens ut Languages in which they occur. By 
JosEPH THomas, M.D author of ‘“* Thomas’s Pronouncing 

edical D ctionary,? YS New Edition, Revised — bnlar..ed. 
Complete in one imperial octavo volume of 2550 pages. Price in 
aueeb, a. $8.00, net; half morocco, $10.00, wate half Russia, 

ne’ 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


New Revised Editon. A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or 
wat Dictionary of the World, containing Notices of over 
laces, with recent and authentic information ing 
the Countries, Islands Mountains, Cities. Towns, etc., in every 
rtion of the globe. Originally edited by JoszpH THomas, M.D., 
— author of * * Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dic- 
~’“Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary.” ete. Inone 
imperial octavo volume of nearly 3000 pa; pages, Price 1n sheep bind- 
ing, $8.00, net; half morocco, $10.00, net; Russia, $10,00, net. 


To those who desire condensed works on Biography and 
Geography we offer 


Chembers’s Gazetteer of the World. Half morocco, $2.50 
Coambers’s Biographica! Dictionary. Half morocco, $3.50. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
714-722 Filbert Street, - > PHILADELPHIA. 
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Our Books Command Success by Their Merits. 





First Steps in the History of Our Country. 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 
















316 pages. Fully illustrated. 60 cents. 
This i elementary history, unique and superior It aims 
(1) to with the most vivid impressions, and (2 to make 
| the the biographical plan and weaves the story of 
our saapente ¢ ot 39 of the most eminent Americans 
os vas The te tale > to! ~pa the ty appro i stall 
of the storyteller. pochs: an movements are le the 
salient accurate, fair, and up to date 


‘First STEPs IN THE History oF Ouk Country clothes old stories with 


such new and attractive garments that I have read the whole k as a 
matter of entertain t * redict for it a high degree of popularity.”— 
bir ug yay W.0.5. JACOBS, he nigh hiladelphi Schools 


The Normal Course in Reading. 
By Ema J. Tone and W. B. PowELt, Supt.. of Schools, 
freee on 
Read Primary Reading Charts, and 
Teachers ry anal Seema Manet, 999 hy, 
| ‘The new manta $ ow to T r Beene. is Wandestully agt aid sugges. 
ive ons 





Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
and C. B. GILBERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 

This new series of eight "ge Readers is of superlative value in stimu- 
lating thought and creating taste It gives a better idea of the world’s 
literature, and more of it than can be found anywhere else in 
space Superbly illustrated. Prices, 30 to 60 cents 

‘““Teachers and Pupils are delighted oy Stepping Stones." With 

njoy reading almost 


these books children learn to read and t 
without teaching, so great 1s hake a oma 
Supt. F. E SPAULDING, Passaic, N. J. 


the same 


The Rational Method in Reading. 


By Prof. E. G. Warp, Supt. Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Mrs. E. E. K. WARNER. 
Primer 36 cents; Frst Pete, ents. Second Reader, 44 cts. ; beauti- 
fully illustrated; Manual, 36 
A remarkable combination oft neh word and the phonetic methods: 


“T have given a thorough trial to By t. Ward’s ‘Rational Method.’ 
rhs = are simply marvelous.” — . ViYMER, Principal School No. 





NEW YORK, 








Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COSIPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 
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MESBRVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING 


November 16, 1898. Adopted for the Public Schools of 
the Boroughs of MANHATTAN and the BRONX. Now 
adopted for all Boroughs of Greater New York 








Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping are used with marked success in Cities and 
Towns aggregating a population ofmorethan t5,000,000. Youare invited to acquaint your 
self with the merits of the Meservey’s Text-Books. Sample copy will be mailed for examin- 
ation : Single and Double Entry, so cts. ; Single Entry;30 cts. Correspondence requested 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, = Boston, New York, Chicago: 








We ‘knew that ‘our WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE would 
please teachers; we expected that the books would be popular; but, really 
we have been surptised at the enthusiasm with whith they have been 
received, They have been adopted for use as Supplementary Readers in 
‘Greater New York, and in many smaller cities and in towns and districts 
innumerable. 


Would you like to see them? We send five books, covering three. grades, 
postpaid, for $1.75. Write to us. We are at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston. Address us at either point. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY. 
TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE ‘oUwR cal CLA’ | THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
te $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Vas me Free—} Tavis McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market'St.. Philadel-hia, 


1 for one. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 
MME. BENOIT’S 


Russian Depilatory 


PERMANENTLY REMOVES 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


without torturing, blistering, discoloring 
or leaving any blotch, signs or other ill 
effect ‘on the skin. It is an effective, in- 
stantaneous, harmless remedy. 


Send for Booklet Giving Full Information. 


MME. BENOIT, 45 East 42d St., New York City, 


Kindly mention Taz ScHoon JOURNAL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








MARRED BEAUTY. 





with everything in the line of aids in teachin 


TO” SUPPLY TEACHE books is our business. Our catalog is free, 


can give you lowest prices and prompt service. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 
E, L: KELLOGG‘é CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
‘6 East Orn Srreet;, New Yorx. 


‘ogical 
at or it. We 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL _ 
APPARATUS 
«xt CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


lement containing normal school 
talogues furnished on receipt of 


Send for our su 
apparatus. Full 


In costs 





ESTABLISHED 186], 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205:211 Third Aiva., 
NEw v¢ YORK. 


Everything _ necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass.and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
ings. 

Glass blowing .and en- 
graving done on premises. 


F RE N C H | Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILIIAS R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 
Compie‘e catalogue on apolication. 


Sete PASTE 


pr-merg BETTER Tuan Mucivact For, Aut Purposes 
* N\f uu 

eee ED 2 03 Tube by Mail- SF 

= au. CARTER'S INK CO.-Bostos 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


To teachers—both men and women 
—temporarily out of a position and-to 
those who may be teaching but~who 
have some leisure for other work, we 
can give an opportunity to earn 


From $20 to $40 a Week. 


in selling ANIMALS and our Teach- 
ers’ Libraries. Write at once for 
particulars, stating how much time . 
you can give to ‘the work and what 
experience—if any—you have had. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East 9th St., - NEW YORK. 











| BERCY’ S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 















When you are using a-pen all day you want 


the best: 


This means 


«< ESTERBROOK’S 7 


‘We have béen making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 






ae 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., %Jghn Street, New York, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION: 


Beta bitahed fe os 101 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


EASTERN Branco: 494 ASHLAND AvE., Burra, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 AghWvarton, Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wehash ! AY. Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
5 King st., West, Toronto, Can. 78) Coo he mver, Colo. 825 Market Bi San Francisco, Cal, 


St. Washington, D.C. Gere inneapolis. 525 Stimson Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE PRATT TEACHERS? AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manage: 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior essors. cipals, Assistants, 
Tutors, and Governesses, for every De 
nents ‘of Instruction ; Recommends 
Se. Parents. Call on or address 

Mas. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 UNION SQvARE, New Yorx. 





FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B, SPAULDING, 36. Bromfield 
Street, Boston, or W. E. DAvis, 68 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y., Managers of Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Association of New Eng- 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades, with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachersin Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, [Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


A REAL HELP FOR TEACHERS AND OFFICIALS 


It is our constant aim to be. We have increased in use*ulness di our 
19 years of success:ul existence If you are seeking a ‘l'eacher or a pang our 
NOW is the time to communicate with us. Manual and blank fora stamp. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edward C, Dixon), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








a ah peg N. Y.—! want to express my gratification with Mrs. True. She 
furtilied m ta ions and proved your ju.gment correct in every particuler. 
-—C. J. JE NIN GS, Principal. [Sent on a telegraph «equest for a teacher.) 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 


is an efficient help. Constantly ant vacanci Cordially iP teachers. Begin early for 
September places. Address H. 8. KELLOG bwateger,” No. 61 East NiIntH STREET, NEw YorRK. 


KINDERGARTEN 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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FIVE TIMELY VOLUMES. 


THE PORTO RICO OF TO-DAY. 


Pen PIcTURES OF THE PEOPLE AND THE CotntRy. By ALBERT GARDNER ROBINSON. 
With 8 maps and 24 illlustrations.. 12mo. $1.50. 

In his capacity as a newspaper corr: dent, Mr. Robinson travelled over 
and breadth of Porto Rico, stadying the people and their manners and 
trade conditions, the agricultural and commercial situation, the means of 
and communication, and other serious problems that await solution. The 


Aaa 










note of book. is the clearness.and sanity with ms this detailed picture of 

Rico of to-day is presented From it one can get an admirable idea of the con- 
dition not is this new possession of the United States. aan of the business prospects which 
it holds out 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAMPAIGNS, 


By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. With-117 illustrations from photographs, and with 4 
maps. Tuwentietn Thousand, 12m0o, $1.50. 
spree has war been reported as this has been, ena) never has history been weston I ihe 
this, by one who saw it all—while the blood wee hot and the memory vivid,”—N. Y. } 
“This is much the niost vivid and readable of all the books on the war that ote 
appeared so jar, and it is full oi a oni and incidents that show the sort of stuff 


ot which our soldiers were made. e k is written with a keenness, a vivacity, a 
skill and a power to thrill and. to leave an impression which mark as — advance 
over anything that even Mr. Davis has written heretofore.”—Boston H 


OUR NAVY IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN : 
By Joun R. Spears, Author of ‘‘ The easy of Our Rava A ” With 125 illustrations from 
photographs, and with charts and diagrams. 12mo, #2.00. 


“A thorough, yore spon ie to ys the reader the fruits of poinsiaking research 
rb) 


and intelligent, im pear’s volume is so iar superior to every 
other publication on the war that comparison with others is a waste or e, tor this 
book will last as an authority on the navy’s work in the conflict when contemporaneous 
publications are forgotten.”—New York mail ana kxpress. 
COMMERCIAL CUBA. 
A Boox ror Business Men. By WittiamJ Cuark. With 8ma ape.” lans of i Cities and 
40 full-page illustrations, and a Commercial Directory of Cu arge 8vo, $4.00 


“ This is easily the best book on Cuba that has so far been published. Rismsa mere 
compilation 0. other men’s ideas but an entirely original work by a man of great ability,” 
—Philadelphia Avening Tcleyraph. 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
By JoserH EaRxie STEVENS. With 82 full-page illustrations from photographs by the 
Author. .inth T:.owan?.  12mo, $1.5 
“ Every pase ghounds i in aaaoiote : and had Mr. Stevens been a trained newspaper 
correspondent, he could hardly ha e written his record in a livelier or more observant 
fashion.”—New York Commercial aa ervier, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Av., New York. 
aqaqacadagadddaaadqadacsagaqddacaqgaac 
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land. Over 3,000 positions filled, 
We assist teachers in secur- 


TEACH ERS ing positions by supplying 


Colleges, Schools and Homilies with Profess srs, 
Teachers and ‘fsuvecnesses Free of Charge. INe 
TERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 126 Washe 
ington St. Chicago. 


SCHERMERHORN’S Established 1205, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known 1n U. 8. 


8 East 14th Street, - - sk W YORK. 

to correspond with..TEAcHERS and 
WANTED EMPLOYERS Have shed vacenucics ti 
19 States. Operate in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 














Boston, Mass. 
New! FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 
“ Pitman’s Eeeesions French 
Grammar and Conversation”’ 
The latest and best method for learning and teach 
Uda" and copiour "yorablariea "i pages. pepe? 
boards, 40c., cloth, Preteens Isaac tman 


& Sons, 83 Union 8q., N. Y 





preparatory, bi 
An ae to better 
condition and prospects 


ree. Sprague Corres; 
Seheol of L of Law, 946 Tel, Bidz., Detroit. 





The Best Class & 


ea 





of People 


Travel over the Lake Shore & 


Michigan Southern Railway. 
“Good company makes short miles,” 
you know. 

The questions of safety, comfort 
and punctuality of service are worth 


considering also. All these are 
leading features of travel over this 
route on its great through trains 
between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 
“Book of Trains” and book entit- 
led “Union. Elevated Loop,’’ sent 


free b 
- A. J. SMITH, 
G.P.& T.A., Cleveland, oO. 
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y’Pond’s Extract 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


For Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sores, 
Colds, Catarrh ana ALL PAIN. 


POND’S EXTRACT is highly recommended by physicians as an 
ANTISEPTIC; being non-poisonous, it can be used as freely as desired. 


CENUINE CURES. IMITATIONS DO NOT. 














GILLOIT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 







osePr clot? : JOSEPH GiLLOTT'S on 
REGISTRY PEW JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
OFFICIAL PEN ARROWHEAD PEN 





ie — 1066 REGISTRY. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


1067 ARRUWHEAD, 





COLLECE @ THE RETURNED ARMY OF 
SEMINARY & STUDENTS AND ALUMNI! OF 
SCHOOL @ College Medals and Badges 
CLASS @ Seminary As Awards from 

@ School Faculty, or 

6 Class Teacher for Merit 





Fraternity of any institution 


are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of any desired 
pa‘tern and at reasonable pri.es. PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, RINUS. Write 
with tull particulars to 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 











LINGS 
DIRECT TO 


CHARLESTON 


TO ALL SOUTHERN: RESORTS 


S BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 














Derma- koyale is so pure, mild and harmless that one 
may drink a whole bottleful without bad effects. 


WOMEN MADE BEAUTIFUL. 
LOVELY: COMPLEXIONS, 


Pure, Soft, White Skin imparted by using 
DERMA-ROYALE. 


This unrivaled aap oe yao is used by thou- 
sands. It absolutely and permanently removes 
blackheads, freckles, sun spots, redness and tan. 
Cures pimples, eczema, tetter, and produces a 
clear, transparent complexion, which adds charm 
and attraction to the plainest woman. Put up 
in elegant style. Price, $1 per bottle. For sale 
every where. 


ONE BOTTLE FREE 


if you will talk it up and help introduceit. Send 
full post-office address today, 
The Derma-Royale Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








# 
OnIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is of the greatest value 
as a Tonicand Vitalizer 
where the system has 
become debilitated by 
exhaustive illness. 
Especially recom- 
mended for the relief 
of nervousness and ex- 
haustion so common 
with the grip patient. 
‘Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Drv ggists. 














Blackboard 
Stencils# # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 
Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 
9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 
— and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
Ce 
War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 
Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
re) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in, 


5 CENTS EACH. ‘ 
Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@e 


Send ro cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-ceni stencil— 
with complete lst. 


F. L. Kellogg & Co., 


6x East Ninth Street, New York. 





35 Designs. 
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An Ideal School. 


By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, New Jersey. 
IV. Rights of the Individual. _ 


Tradition furnishes a narrow and concrete ideal of edu- 
cation in the dream-chidhood of the typical man of letters. 
The boy was brought up in the country. His home was 
a mansion set far back in a lawn and shaded with trees. 
About the house and the barns were gardens and orchards. 
Then came pasture, field, pond, stream, and woods. For 
out-of-door days there was the out-of-door life with men, 
women, and children, at work and play with horses, cattle, 
sheep, and dogs. The boy reveled in the scenes and 
opportunities of fine weather in that paradise. But in- 
door days were for aspiration and triumph. Then the 
imagination had full swing in the library of books, and 
the attic of treasures ; or the hands learned skill in boat- 
building or sled-making in the carpenter's shop out in 
the carriage-house. That was a childhood of fishing, 
skating, playing, visiting, reading, eating, sleeping, strug- 
gling, failing, conquering, until a college life in youth and 
travel in early manhood brought to adult powers the life 
of a sane and experienced soul. 

Such is the aristocratic tradition of an educational 
ideal. Yet most boys so brought up have been as dissi- 
pated in mind as in their daily living, for direction of 
effort is innate in only one child in ten thousand. The 
tradition emphasizes individuality, happiness, and oppor- 
tunity. The new education must consider more than 
these; it must consider sociality, self-direction thru 
obedience, and economic usefulness as qualities requisite 
to educated citizens. The education which furnished the 
world with its John Stuart Mill and its John Ruskin is 
not broad enough in its methods, is not sure enough in 
its results for universal use in a nation of our amazing 
variety of valuable characters. But in its freedom and 
wealth of opportunities, in its juxtaposition of the mani- 
festations of nature and human nature, in its happy en- 
vironing of the child, that education is true and ideal. 


Adjustment of School to the Child. 


The ideal school is not a perfect and unvarying mechan- 
ism demanding the unfailifg presence of every child dur- 
ing the entire course of its daily educational process. 
The ideal school does demand regularity and punctuality 
of attendance upon the lessons and exercises to which 
each child is assigned. But it has abandoned these ideas 
that all the children of one school must come to school 
at one and the same time, that all must have recess at 
one and the same time, and that all must depart at one 
and the same time. Children of different ages vary in 
the time they should rise and have breakfast, in the fre- 


quency with which they need recreation, in the propor- | 


tions of time they can profitably give to mental effort, to 
bodily play, to mere amusement or pure rest, and -to 
physical culture even more than in the proportions of time 
they ought to give to art, to music, to natural science, to his- 
tory, and to their own and foreign languages and litera- 
tures, in each day and in each year of their lives. 

The Question of Hours. 

Some children ought to be safely in an ideal school of 
the kind I am seeking to describe by half past seven in 
winter and by half past six in the summer. Other chil- 
dren ought not to come to school until ten o’clock or one 


Many children ought to remain until five 
or six o'clock in the afternoon. Some few ought to re- 
turn in the evenings for an hour orso. I wish not to be mis- 
taken as to what my viewis. I believe that the ideal school 
cannot flourish where children have no true homes. I 
am speaking of a school for a democratic community. 
I am by no means ready to think that in any ideal age 
children will ever be better off in great public dormitor- 
ies, and separated as a class for days and weeks together 
from that other class of human beings, their fathers and 
mothers. ’ 

Yet I am of the opinion that recognizing the moral and 
economic failures in adult life and the breaking up of 
homes by sin, ignorance, disease, and death, the adminis- 
trators of the ideal public school, free only to the children 
of parents who cannot or will not pay, will have to arrange 
long school hours for a large number of children, 
meals for a small number, and nights’ rest for a few. 
This ideal school is not a truant school or an industrial 
school for bad boys and girls. It will open its doors to 
the poor and the weak, but the indisputably vicious and 
the incorrigibly lazy must go ‘elsewhere. - “If thy eye 
offend thee, pluck it out” is good law for educational 


society. Gradings 
ings. 


One of the misfortunes of the compromise public school 
of to-day is this, that a bright healthy pupil able with 
too great ease to do the suitable work for his age has 
choice only of idleness in his grade with loss of self-im- 
provement because of deficiency of tasks, or of attempting 
in a higher grade work not suitable to his immaturity of 
mental life. The ideal school will grade its pupils not 
only by the quality of work they are able to do but also 
by the quantity. The vigorous boy may in the same gen- 
eral grade have five hours of class work and three of 
study where the delicate girl has only a half or a third 
as much. One may pursue three subjects, another six. 
The modern educator hampered by lack of means, ham- 
pered in imagination by over-familiarity with things as 
they are, hampered in effort by the ignorance of the very 
parents whose children he cannot properly serve until the 
means are provided and he has grown to the power of 
rightly handling larger resources, is vainly seeking to 
create uniformity where nature has produced marvelous 
diversity, much of it, too, wholly desirable for the good 
of human society. 

Grading by brain-power is not enough; grading by 
body-vigor is not enough; the third test is capacity for 
competent self-direction. Much as children vary in per- 
ception, memory, imagination, and in strength of muscles 
and quality of blood, they vary as much in the more im- 
portant but less easily observed power to choose for their 
best growth and to follow up topics, exercises, courses 
most natural and useful for themselves and the human 
society into which they are to grow. It is not ideally 
right to put the constantly inattentive, mentally dissi- 
pated children of inert will in the same class for hours 
together with children quick to see, eager to understand, 
and ready to bend their powers to their tasks. The same 
teachers will not best avail for all sorts of young human 
beings. We are near the hour when a new grading will 
dawn to lighten the needless darkness of children’s schools 
thru this physical and moral confusion which ean be set 
in order. 


o’clock even. 
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True Grades. 


It is highly probable that the educators of the future 
will find a normal core of studies and will apportion the 
periods required by the normal child to compass given 
sections of that core. Around this core they will offer 
many electives and options whose assignment to the 
pupils will be determined not by parents and children but 
by the preceptors. It is not unlikely that a considerable 
part of our present typical elementary curricula will en- 
dure the tests of the psychologists of the centuries to 
come. It is almost certain that these men and women of 
the future will recognize this principle, that children of 
similar relative ages, physical strength, and will-vigor 
should always work together in the essential studies. 
Promotion-examinations, marks, exact quantities and 
qualities of work done will be used simply to determine 
this double question. Can the pupil do higher work or 
more work than he is now doing? No study and no 
section of any study should be given up unless it has 
already yielded all its available good to the child or unless 
some other study will yield him more available good. 
This question the preceptor of the pupil, not the special- 
ist in a subject, must face in the time when he has come 
to establish himself as the essential psychologist, soul’s 
doctor, in the ideal school. 


Recesses. 


It is an instructive illustration of human progress by 
zigzag that while we separate into classes and grades our 
children as the pupils of adults, we make little or no 
effort to separate them into classes and grades in their 
relations as pupils of each other. As speedily as each 
community can, it adopts for its children’s studies the 
graded school plan. The school of the future will not 
shrink from the social problems of athletics and recesses. 
It will not go from the extreme of herding all the boys 
together in one big yard or basement for twenty minutes 
and all the girls in another yard to the opposite extreme 
of no positive recreation at all. It will not be satisfied 
even with the calisthenics sometimes substituted for 
recess. 

What the child needs is change of room, change of 
the overseeing adult personality, and the relaxation of 
intentional effort either in rest or in spontaneous physical 
exercise or in. athletic games. In this respect at least 
the spirit of Froebel must recreate the habits of our 
common schools. The solution of this problem lies in the 
principles of variety, self-activity, sociality, and the nat- 
ural outdoorness of young humanity. It is an open 
question whether a twelve-year-old child should have one 
long period of arithmetic a day or two short periods, but 
it is not an open question whether at the end of each 
period of consecutive application to one topic, which 
should never be over one hour and should seldom be over 
half an hour in duration, he should have a complete phys- 
ical change to restore the circulation, to invigorate the 
digestion and nutritive functions, and to refresh the 
brain with normally distributed blood. About one-third 
of the time a child is at school should be spent in physical 
recreation. 

Let the preceptors and the school physicians decide 
what sort of recesses each child should have; let the 
physical culture instructors provide that sort, indoors or 
outdoors, as directed. 

Obviously, the questions of school games and school 
gardens are part and parcel of this question of recess. 
An ideal school would inevitably strengthen what is to- 
day, even in the best schools, the greatest weakness in our 
public education. At least one man and one woman 


would need to give theirentire time to the various groups 
of children in a school of one thousand rightly organized 
in the direction of exercises, games, plays, and general 
athletics for recess occupations. 


The Child’s Individual Rights. 


Every child born in a culture-seeking American com- 
munity has certain rights, some of which are infrequently 
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noted. These include the right to be brought into line 
with the culture and civilization of the community and 
not to be permitted to grow up as an outcast from the 
common social life of its politics, religion, intelligence, 
and companionship ; the right to have his individual life 
broadly based as a pyramid that he may withstand all the 
shocks, the sorrows, the temptations of adult years ; and 
the right to have what is peculiarly good, strong, wise, 
or useful in him brought to a high development. 

He has three rights, commonly neglected, not because 
any individual as such has the right to a living in the 
world, for he has no such right, but because human society 
prospers when these individual needs of its individual 
units are met and filled. Therefore the individual child 
has the rights even to be coaxed if need be or as a final 
resort compelled, if possible, to learn the common best 
traditions of the race and to learn a great many of them, 
and the final right to have his own best so developed that 
his life takes on its greatest social value. These rights 
concern every important phase of human life, the moral, 
physical, industrial, aesthetic, and social phases as well as 
the rational. Human society to-day demands the best 
available service of each human being. Herein rest the 
children’s rights to complete preparation for useful lives. 


ee 
Said by Children. 


Collected by Iba H. ADAms. 


The principal of a school received the following mes- 
sage from a small boy, “The superintendent wants all 
the teachers’ summer skirts.” On being sent back to get 
a written message returned with the following: “The 
superintendent wants all the teachers’ summer addresses.” 


A child being asked to explain the expression, “Colum- 
bus went on foot from Italy to Spain,” said she supposed 
he hopped, otherwise it would have said, “He went on 
feet.” 


One day Billy blacked his face, put on a low-necked 
dress and a lot of jewelry. Then appearing before his 
mother and aunt told them that he was acting the title 
of a book. What was it? Why, Black Beauty, of course. 


A little boy looked at the new moon and said, “Come 
down here, old grass cutter, till Uncle Jimmy puts a 
handle on you.” 


At dusk, little Polly came to her mother and said, “ It 
is raining dark and I want to go to bed.” This is similar 
to Longfellow’s beautiful image of darkness falling from 
the wings of night like a feather, but Polly’s comparison 
was quite original. . 


Mother told our three-year-old John the story of the 
flood, including the bow set in the sky. He asked her 
where the arrows were and was told there were none. 
Some weeks after this, he saw heat lightning flashing in 
the west." “See, mamma,” he cried, “there are are God’s 
arrows !” 


A boy was reading aloud an account of a fire in which 
it said that the firemen were braver and cooler than -the 
other people. He thoughtfully remarked, “They were 
braver but not cooler, I think they were hotter.” 


A teacher one day gave a very careful lesson upon a 
fish. She described it, told in what ways it differed from 
land animals, gave the uses of its fins, tail, etc. Thenext 
day she asked who could tell her something interesting 
about fish, and received the following reply,—“‘ My mother 
always saves me the piece next to the tail and I like it.” 

“With what is a fish covered?” asked the teacher. 
“With shingles,” answered John. 

An angry mother shouted to her provokingly careless 
boy, “Come here, you naughty boy, and let me put my 
The rightful use of slippers 
hinted at is rendered more evident by a misspelling which 
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a boy made in writing from dictation. “Albion and 


George have slappers on their feet.” 


Little Lucy was not allowed to speak disrespectfully to 
her grandmother, but upon one occasion when a small 
misdemeanor had been brought to mother’s attention by 
her grandmother, the latter heard her say very distinctly 
as soon as her mother left the room, “There’s some folks 
in this room that 1 wish would mind their own business, 
and it isn’t you, Kitty, and it isn’t me.” : 


Ben was having his first struggles with fractions. Six 
apples to be divided among three boys was a very difficult 
problem for him to master, but having done so he put his 
bright little mind to work to think up a “poser” for the 
teacher. “Aman had five apples to divide among seven 
boys. How did he do it?” She promptly gave it up. 
“He made apple sauce!” 


SF 


The Daily Program 


In the Light of Recent Child Study.* 
By Supt. C. L. MArsu, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Child study has shown the teacher the necessity of 
studying the individual. Children cannot be classified too 
closely. The grade or class ought to mean to the teacher 
a group of children conforming somewhat to a type ; but 
for his best training each individual demands from the 
‘teacher treatment differing from that of every other. 
Teacher and parent alike must be impressed with the fact 
that every child presents his own personality for study as 
a separate entity, created and molded as such by heredity, 
environment, and training. 

Here is the first practical application of my subject: 
“The daily program in the light of recent child study.” 
The program for a grade of forty children must, no mat- 
ter what philosophers and idealists say, be definite in its 
aims, methods, and modus operandi; but no program 
should be so fixed as not to allow the greatest possible 
freedom to the individual. There is most arrant nonsense 
in insisting that all children require exactly the same 
treatment. The healthy child from the home of culture, 
where myths are related as part of the household enter- 
tainment ; and the healthy child from the farm, where 
nature is all about, where four-leaved clover, May apple 
blossoms, and companionship with animal life are the 
breath and being of the child,—these, surely, do not need 
exactly the same treatment. Their experiences before 
entering school should form the basis of immediate in- 
struction, but the one needs more instruction and aid in 
nature study, and the other in literature. The program 
should be elastic efrough to recognize this difference in 
attitude and aptitude. If this be admitted, what shall 
we say of the program in reference to the child who 
comes from the home of poverty, neither naked nor 
clothed, poorly fed, of impaired digestion and sickly body, 
unfit for effort, bodily or mental ? 

The program must be elastic enough to allow the pro- 
motion of individuals at any time, Annual and semi- 
annual promotions have their raison d’ ¢tre ; but, on the 
other hand, without allowing individual promotion, the 
program becomes a crank to a great guiding machine. 
It ought to be the duty of every teacher to discover the 
tendency of every child’s mind, to guide this tendency at 
all times, and to give assistance to the extraordinary 
child of the grade, until he can be safely promoted to the 
next grade. It ought to be the duty of the teacher of 
this higher grade to give assistance to the child thus 
promoted, and to cause him to feel that here is an oppor- 
tunity for further activity. The child who finds himself 
in the invigorating atmosphere of freedom will grow 
naturally and joyously. 

Any system that is so bound up in the swaddling clothes 
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of red-tape expressed by the phrase, “the greatest good 
to the greatest number” and “the work of the grade for 
the average pupil,” so enwrapt in these ideas, I say, that 
the individuality of the child is lost sight of, fails in its 
greatest opportunity, viz: the full development of the 
child in allowing him that freedom of activity and room 
for effort that is to cause him to expand., 

Only by seeking individuality and freedom can a class 
be so evenly graded as to allow of but one division in a 
room, where recitation and study for the whole grade may 
alternate, and thus relieve pupils and teachers from the 
tension and strain that arise from the two-division grade. 
Thus only can the teacher be enabled to direct the study 
of her class, and to prevent waste by holding the atten- 
tion of every child all the time. 


Rich Courses and Attentiveness. 


The programs of too many schools of to-day heed not 
the warnings coming from too meager courses, as well as 
from poor eyesight, deafness (especially deafness of small 
degree), and inattention. Inattention is the father of 
laziness, shiftlessness, and moral obliquity. The teacher 
who cannot retain the attention of all the class all the 
time is, in so far as he does not succeed in this, a failure. 
Hither he lacks pedagogic power, is teaching too many 
hours, or neglects the laws of healthfulness in forming 
his program (and attention to physical defects and laws 
of health, including sight, ventilation, light, etc., should 
be provided for in the teacher’s plans and reports), or he 
has left out of his program those things that appeal to 
the child’s activities. Absolute attention during a stated 
period is necessary. The first sign of inattention is al- 
ways the signal for closing the exercise. Fatigue has 
begun. Further effort is vicious. The age of the pupils, 
the method of procedure, the interest displayed, should 
vary the recitation period. Fifteen minutes is long 
enough for some grades, twenty for others, thirty for 
others, forty-five for the high school grades. To-day’s 
period must not be longer than the regularly allotted 
time, but the regularly allotted time must be within the 
limits of positive attention. If the program reads other- 
wise, it were wise to modify the program. 

Memory takes wings when attention departs, for they 
are inseparable companions; and concepts acquired by 
past effort must come quickly, that maximum results may 
come from minimum time. Self-control and decision 
come thru unflagging attention. No disorder follows in 
the wake of attention. No rolling pencils, no billet-douz, 
no shifting feet, no handling of dress or hair, no boister- 
ous response, find room or desire in the presence of at- 
tention. It were better for health, memory, knowledge, 
self-control, training of the will, morals and good citizen- 
ship, that school hours be reduced by half, if necessary, 
than that the class period or school day be so long as to 
cause inattention. Having this for our ideal, the char- 
acteristics of the kindergarten must be carried to the 
grade, namely,—love, the story, the breath of nature, 
and those subjects that bring the senses into activity. 

A recitation employing one set of activities must be 
followed by a rest period, or an exercise that will call into 
play an entirely different set of activities. Rest is not 
always the thing most needed, for genuine rest may be 
found in change. There could be cited frequent examples 
of the worn-out teacher, who, having spent his long vaca- 
tion at his trade or upon the farm, has returned to his 
school in September, invigorated. A newset of activities 
often revivifies a whole church or community, and will as 
surely a school. Singing to-day may follqw a nature 
lesson ; but a lesson in clay modeling may be a failure if 
it follows a nature lesson. Solomon taught that every- 
thing has its time and place: but he never taught that 
anything could be omitted from its time and place. Our 
programs too frequently assume that some things can be 
so omitted, and are barren because they conform not to 
the laws of interest and activity. 


Nature Study. 
In insisting that nature study be given a place in school 
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programs, I have thus far pleaded forroom for the activity 
of the child, that attention may be gained, and that con- 
tinued effort may not lead to fatigue and its progeny, 
Even to doing violence to the limitations of this paper, I 
wish to state that while I emphasize the value of nature 
study, I protest against the introduction of exact science, 
—especially in the lower grades. It seems to me that if 
physiologists have not conclusively demonstrated that the 
brain develops in stages, each part in its own time, psy- 
chologists and child-study experts have, and that depart- 
ments of the intellect unfold, each in its appointed time, 
as surely as the anemone in April, the rose in June, and 
the aster in September. The imperfect methods already 
developed for the study of exact science in the grades 
condemn the attempt. I make the assertion without the 
attempt to prove it. I refer the thoughtful hearer 
rather to the reports of Superintendent Seaver, and to 
the recommendations of the Committee of Fifteen. Such 
studies, supplemented by experience ever so small, lead 
to the conclusion that the child has neither capacity for 
’ intelligent examination of the facts involved, nor the de- 
sire to collect and classify. The love of nature is the 
root of love for, and learning of, the sciences. Nature 
study seeks to bring the child into contact with living 
things ; to teach him that every plant can increase his 
virtue ; that the stars can give peace; that beauty is 
everywhere ; that all nature is in sympathy with man- 


kind. G. Stanley Hall and others conclude from statis- 


tical observations that “a large proportion of city chil- 
dren on entering school have never seen a sunrise, sunset, 
rainbow, have no idea where potatoes grow; have never 
seen the most common birds, as robin, bluebird, and crow ; 
know nothing of growing buttercups, clover, corn, dan- 
delion, roses, grapes, strawberries; never have seen a 
forest, squirrel, bee, living fish, or even a sheep ; do not 
know the use of a plow, spade, or hoe; are ignorant of 
the origin of butter, leathern goods, flour, woolen fabrics, 
and wooden objects.” 


The Fruits of Observation. 


The scattering of crumbs in a village park by my chil- 
dren last summer, to feed the birds, but which attracted 
a squirrel, and the subsequent scattering of nuts which 
attracted not one, but three, and later five squirrels, and 
the consequent happiness in discovering their nest ; the 
fact, ascertained by voluntary questions, that squirrels 
are not hatched from eggs merely because they live in 
trees, just like robins, which are hatched from bluest of 
blueeggs ; the delight of the children at seeing a squirrel 
with his tail over his back, “scrooched” on a wheel of a 
bicycle while cracking a nut, and at the chatter of the 
merry companions jumping from branch to branch, and 
the knowledge gained that all squirrels are not red, but 
that some are gray, thru a subsequent visit to a glen 
where a gray squirrel came chattering and chirping very 
near us,—these taught the children a lesson of love and 
beauty and companionship worth far more than any zo- 
ological classification could have. Yet immediate inter- 
est, attention, observation, and knowledge all resulted. 


Vary the Program. 


Work of this kind necessarily calls the child from the 
school-room, and I plead for such a modification of the 
ordinary program as will not only introduce nature study, 
but will send the grade to the park or field, or garden, or 
orchard, or yard, to observe intelligently, joyously, and 
actively. I could make many special pleas for modifica- 
tions of the program to vivify it, and to do away with 
fatigue. ‘Literature needs the plea—especially the read- 
ing of entire pieces of literature to the grades, and the 
direction for children’s home reading. But I refrain, ex- 
cept to urge that nothing more thrills and satisfies child- 
hood than the myth, the story, and the poem well inter- 
preted by the teacher, and to state in terms as forceful 
as voice and gesture can make them, that every program 
ought to give place for such daily rendering by the 
teacher. 
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Adolescent Period. 


The period of adolescence begins somewhat earlier with 
girls than with boys. During this period girls have a 
tendency to attend to details, to idealize whatever ele- 
ments enter into their lives, and consequently, to bear 
about with them continually the aspect of propriety. On 
the other hand, boys entering the stage of adolescence, 
find themselves in a state of self-consciousness, moodish- 
ness, of lower ideals, and of intense physical activity. 

Gilbert has demonstrated that in’ both boys and girls 
there is a decrease in brain activities, and consequently 
in mental power during this period. 


The Divergence of Interest. 


The divergence of interests between boys and girls at 
this period leads to a difference of habit of mind, and 
therefore to a difference of activities. Girls will consci- 
entiously learn every lesson, to the hazarding of health, 
while boys will spend their time in sports and games until 
authority compels them to their tasks. The result from 
overwork at this period may be, and frequently is, arrest- 
ed development for girls, and moodishness, disorder, and 
dislike for study on the part of boys. 

It is, in my opinion, practical to modify these conditions 
by a fitter choice of teachers, and a divergence of cur- 
ricula which shall recognize the physical and mental di- 
vergence of the sexes until the critical period of adoles- 
cence is passed. 

Too frequently we put great stress on the character 
and training of the kindergartner, and leave the adoles- 
cent to the mercies of the physically strong, thinking 
little of the heart power and virility that ought to be im- 
bibed from contact with teachers of these qualities. I 
imagine that the key to the minds, as well as to the 
hearts, of all boys, is heart power, and an interest on the 
part of the teacher in whatever interests boys ; namely— 
a manly man, whose mission is to interest, to inspire, to 
teach. I also imagine that the key to the minds, as well 
as the hearts of all girls, is heart power, and an interest 
on the part of the teacher in whatever interests girls ; 
namely,—a womanly woman, whose mission is to interest, 
to inspire, to teach. 

A Remedy. 

The divergence of interest may be met by the elective 
system. Each sex ought to be given an opportunity to 
follow lines of least resistance, consequently lines of 
greatest general interest to the sex, and which shall lead 
to the best preparation for life’s work. Lines of work 
should be arranged with reference to content and human- 
izing power. The work of this period shall probably in- 
clude for both sexes something of modern language, and 
much of literature and national history, inspiring both 
boys and girls to love of fellow men, of country, and of 
God. 

To remove strain, girls ought to be released from those 
branches that fret them, and that they master with max- 
imum effort, and be allowed to pursue esthetics and 
home economics. Many schools are now giving electives 
in drawing carried beyond the point of mere mathematics 
and science to the point which Mr. Clarke indicates the 
pupil as growing “beyond the painful imitator of the 
twig and blossom and bud, and becoming their friend, 
idealizing the life that is in them, telling with pencil or 
brush what he sees in them with the mind’s eye as well 
as the physical ?” 

The Value of Manual Work. 


Music is not an unprecedented subject for this period 
of school work, while cooking and its kindred lines of 
work are legitimate fields for electives in connection with 
the study of hygiene. Nothing has been found more 
sure to hold the interest of the boys and more helpful in 
tiding them over the critical period of adolescence, and 
in disciplining and training their physical and mental 
powers, than manual training. The study of elementary 
civics and economics is to be recommended at this period 
because of their immediate interest to pupils beginning 
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to read and reflect upon their political environment. It 
ought to be possible to modify all curricula along these 
lines, without disturbing the work in a revolutionary 
manner. 

Reunion of Boys and Girls. 


After the critical period there appears to me no reason, 
considering the subject solely from the point of view of 
maximum effort, why the classes for both sexes may not 
be re-united, finishing the work along identical lines in 
preparation for college and the commencement of life’s 
duties. Lives nobler and more healthful because of the 
relaxation gained thru greater leisure in work; because 
of the lengthened period for acquiring a minimum amount 
of knowledge ; because of the enriched program ; because 
of work along the lines of least resistance ; and because 
of contact with teachers selected with special reference 
to their fitness to teach, pupils of a specified period, under- 
going a special phase of life—teachers whose equipment 
includes a special knowledge of the functions and changes 
of organisms, and who have pedagogic power to modify 
any program or text ; who have in mind the development 
or unfoldment of the pupil rather than that studies are 
an end in themselves ; and whose aim is to attain power 
and reserve, and consequent nutrition, robustness, and 
longevity, as well as to direct to the door of business or 
university. 


we 
Child Study in the High School.” 


By PRINCIPAL Burt B. FARNSWORTH, Lancaster, N. Y. 


If there is one phase of the subject of child study that 
will be more fruitful in immediate results than any other, 
it is, I believe, that phase which will result in the co-oper- 
ation of parents and teachers. And if the work of child 
study in the high school can be carried on so as to bring 
about this co-operation, our efforts will be amply repaid. 

When we have done our best to correct defective sight 
and hearing, and have gained a general knowledge of the 
mental make-up of the pupil, know his likes and dislikes 
in regard to his studies, and the reasons, we ought to 
know what work he needs. 

It seems to me that the more we study our pupils the 
more clearly we shall see the faults of our present system 
of grading, both in the grammar and high school depart- 
ments. At present we are taking all of those who are to 
study geometry or Cesar, and putting them into one 
class, the bright and the dull, the rapid and the slow. 
We expect them to spend forty weeks on the subject and 
then be able to pass a fair examination. One of two 
things usually happens in a case of this kind. The bright, 
rapid workers must wait for the slow, dull ones, or the 
. Slow, dull ones must be dragge1 over the work at such a 
pace that they get nothing of value from it. 

The public school motto is: “The greatest good to the 
greatest number ;” but the significance of that motto 
will not stand out in all its fulness until it means the 
greatest good to the individual pupil. Child study in the 
high school is compelling us to consider the individual, 
but how, with our present teaching force are we to meet 
and satisfy the demands of each pupil in the high school 
is a question yet to be answered. Whether we shall give 
the brighter pupil an extra subject to be done in the 
same time, or the same number, and go more deeply into 
the subject, or the same number to be done in less time, 
are some of the ways that might suggest themselves to 
our minds. 

Some Experimental Work. 


In Lancaster, we are experimenting some along this 
line this year both in the grammar and high school de- 
partments, but our work has not progressed far enough 
to allow us to draw conclusions at this time. We are in 
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hopes, however, of bettering ourselves a little in this 
matter. 

In connection with our own personal observation of 
the pupils, we have for some time been using a printed 
form which we send to the parents, and ask them to fill 
in their replies and return the form to us. These ques- 
tions bear upon the general health, the school work, and 
other interests of the pupil. 

In regard to the health of the pupil we inquire about 
the sight and hearing, number of hours of sleep, exercise 
and recreation, headache, etc., and then ask the parents 
to mention any injurious effects that seem to be traceable 
to the school. 

In regard to the school work of the pupil, we wish to 
know about how much time he spends on his school work 
outside of school hours, whether this work is done at reg- 
ular hours or not, which study seems hardest, which easi- 
est, etc. 

Then we wish to know what things he is interested in 
that are not directly connected with the school work. If 
he has to do work outside of school we wish to know the 
kind and the amount, and whether he does it because he 
has a special liking for it, or because he is obliged to do 
it. We also like to know what books are read. 

We have been very fortunate in the number of forms 
returned to us, the parents responding very quickly. Aside 
from the direct answers, which we ask the parents to 
make without consulting the children, we are receiving 
remarks and suggestions that are of value. The parents 
are becoming more interested in the school work of their 
children, and we are securing the co-operation of the 
parents. 


The details of Principal Farnsworth’s attempt are seen in the 
following letter which he distributed to the parents. It is here- 
with issued in the belief that it may serve many principals as a 
guide in attempting to bring the school and home more closely 
together.—{Sec’y.] 

Lancaster Public Schools, Lancaster, N. Y. 


To ParEnts—The teachers in the Lancaster Public Schools 
come to you for assistance in a matter that interests both youand 
them. They are anxious to help the pupils form correct habits, 
to guide them wisely in their studies, to guard their health. and 
to help make life as pleasant and profitable to them as possible. 

In order to do this we must havethe best possible understand- 
ing of the health conditions, characteristic traits, and outside in- 
terests of the pupils. This information you alone can give, and 
if you will kindvy fillin the following blanks you will confera 
favor upon us and, we believe, help us to do for the children what 
we can not do without the information asked for. We prefer that 
in answering the questions, you do ot confer with the children. 
We would be pleased to have have each question answered fully 
and frankly. Wewould also be pleased to have you visit the 
schools and become acquainted with the work your child is 
doing. Yours very truly, 

Burt B. FARNswor TH, Supt. 


” PARENTS’ MEMORANDA. 
HEALTH C@NDITIONS. 


DERG CE ON eo 055 b09 Fs nee atinnnnes «ase ayee s 
Condition of health during the last year or two..................- 
Any tendency to headache?................. Is sight or hearing 
Sleeps about how many hours each 

Is sufficient exercise and recreation taken each 
Mention any injurious effects that seem to be 
traceable to school influence. or requirements..............-.0.--- 
On returning from school is there any headache, nervousness, 
fretfulness, or low spirits?.......... Does this appear more 
noticeable toward the last of the week?........ 


SCHOOL WORK, 


The care of the health and development of a strong body is far 
more important than study. Considerations of health should 
always come first, but good health and hard study should go.to- 

ether. 

: About how much time is spent in study at home in the morn- 
pe ae ee Inthe afternoon ?........ In the evening ? 

Are regular study hours observed, or is studying done spasmodi- 
COE Foe. k cess eke = 3 Are lessons taken up willingly, or is there 
need of urging on your part?............ Which study, if any, is 
spoken of as most difficult ?......... Whichis easiest?........ 


OUTSIDE INTERESTS. 


How much time is spent each day in work that is of school 
work Kind of work? Mention things in 
which the child has a particular and permanent interest.......... 
Is there any specially marked talent or ability shown?......... 
About how much time is spent in reading books of connected 
with school work?....... 


REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
..eeeee Name of parent. 
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The Value of Field Excursions. 


By Cou. FRANcIs W. PARKER, Chicago Normal School. 


In the schools of Germany, where education is far more 
scientific than in America (owing to the fact that teach- 
ers are better educated and more thoroly trained in their 
profession), field excursions are considered, and have been 
for many years, as an absolutely indispensable means for 
the study of geography and the natural sciences. The 
pupils of the German schools are taken out regularly to 
study geography, geology, botany, and zoology, and the 
industries of the syrrounding country (branches that are 
now an essential part of the courses in the public schools 
of this city). In Germany all the courses of study are 
arranged for a series of field excursions and outdoor 
studies. 

I quote from a standard work upon German education : 

“Teaching should have for its purpose the best possi- 
ble use of field studies. The immediate observation of 
objects in the environment of the school is an indispen- 
sable means of nature study. The pupils, under the 
leadership of the teacher, should wander thru and observe 
with care fields and woods, mountains and valleys ; in fact, 
the whole country that may be reached by the pupils. 
With their own eyes they should see how land is plowed, 
harrowed, seed sown and the crops harvested; what im- 
plements are used and how they are used ; how in the car- 
penter-shop the carpenter, in the stoneyard the mason, in 
the tailoring shop the tailor does each his work ; what ma- 
terials are prepared with which work is done. Mere 
words here are of no use; pictures and models are not 
sufficient. The products of field study should be used in 
the school as the basis for all good teaching.” 

Argument of Common Sense. 

The improvements that are gradually coming into our 
schools as better teachers are found may be characterized 
by one guiding principle: “Children should be treated like 
human beings, not like children or like pupils.” This means 
that the generally accepted methods of study and progress 
for adults should be freely used for the children ; it means 
that tradition conventionalities, formal and fixed methods, 
so prevalent in our schools, smother and stifle the strong- 
est and best instincts of the little ones. 

Under this test let us look at the value of outdoor 
studies. We all learn much by the reading and study of 
books, but every one will freely grant that the most use- 
ful things in life are learned by actual contact with the 
things themselves. 

1. The great fair of 1893 was an immense object les- 
son to all who visited it. 
of it and visiting it day after day. 

2. When citizens wish to put in a new or improve old 
gas or electric plants, railroads or streets, they spare no 
time or pains in the closest investigation of the best work 
in the country. No one questions the immense value of 
such “field” lessons. 

3. If you were required to describe the rolling mills of 
Chicago, or any other great industry, you would visit the 
mills and manufactories and study them on the ground. 
Books might help you after such study of the objects. 
We all agree that one hour of actual observation is worth 
days of reading. 

4, All our great museums are established for the pur- 
pose of careful investigation and observation of objects 
themselves. 

5. The course of study in the schools requires the 
study of geography. Geography, to use an old definition, 
is “a description of the earth’s surface.” The earth’s 
surface is around us and right under our feet. In the 
environs of Chicago are wonders in geography and geol- 
ogy that have taken the valuable time of great scientists 
to investigate. A great deal of money is spent in appar- 
atus in order to aid in the study of geography; but the 
means of study which surpasses all others is the actual 
contact of the children with the forms of the earth’s sur- 
face which lie within our reach. 

6. Every one will agree that all elementary ideas, which 
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form the basis of all our thinking and mind growths, come 
thru the senses. With these elementary ideas a child 
thinks, reads, studies. A paucity of such ideas means a 
weakness in education. We have the best possib.e means 
for the study of geography in the landscape that sur- 
rounds us. We can easily see how the wind has piled up 
the sand and made great areas of land. We can ob- 
serve the results of the glacial action in Chicago and its 
vicinity, which took place ages ago. We can study the 
changes of surface made by running water and the waves 
of the lake. 

The common-sense question is this: If they must study 
geography, should they not study it in such a way as to 
arouse the deepest interest and lay the best foundation 
for the study of those parts of the earth which lie beyond 
the reach of these senses ? 

That which is said of the study of geography may be 
said of botany and zoology. Many botanical specimens 
may be brought to the school-room; but it stands to 
reason that the way to study a tree, a plant, a flower, is 
to see these objects in their habitat, to know something 
about the soil in which they grow, the forms of these ob- 
jects and their surroundings. 

If I may ask of you in the interests of your children, 
what things do you know best, the answer will be, with- 
out the slightest dissent, those things are known best 
which have been observed and investigated. 


Experiences of the School. 


Fifteen years experience in this school has proven, be- 
yond all question, that field excursions are of great physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral value. The children, thru the 
field excursions, are inspired to study nature with far 
more enthusiasm and profit than they otherwise would if 
they were confined merely to the words of the book or 
the lecture of the teacher. In fact, they learn to read, 
to write or cipher far better when inspired by the study 
of actual objects than they would otherwise do. 


Relation of Field Excursions to Other Studies. 


It is a simple proposition that we read or study books 
only with that which we have in our minds. In reading 
we can only use ideas we have already gained thru the 
senses. Thus reading may be far more profitably and 
more easily taught under the inspiration of direct contact 
with nature and man. The study of books is read- 
ing intensified. In this intenser study clearer ideas 
are gained, but clearer ideas must have as a foundation 
the products of observation and experience. 

Arithmetic finds its use in measuring. The children 
may be taught, while on these field excursions, the neces- 
sity of measuring areas, etc. 

Art studies receive a great impulse from field excur- 
sions. On returning from the field excursions the pupils 
model, paint, and draw the objects they have seen. The 
best art work we have in the school is the modeling, the 
painting, and the drawing from nature. The close com- 
munion of children and teachers in their studies in the 
field is of no small value. 


Methods of Conducting Field Excursions. 


Railroads and street-car companies give, for the advan- 
tage of the children, the very lowest fares. The greatest 
care is taken that no accidents shall happen. In all field 
excursions of the Chicago normal school during a period 
of fifteen years, no pupil has been seriously hurt. 

This circular is addressed to the parents in order that 
they may desire to ask for further explanation concerning 
the field work. The teachers of the school are always 
ready and willing to answer any questions. 

It may be said, further, that these excursions should 
not be confined to the study of landscape, botany, etc. ; 
but that the great industries of the city of Chicago should 
be studied as well. Children should be brought into di- 
rect‘ and loving contact with the great living, moving 
world,—its needs, its industries and its beauty. 


(From a circular addressed to the parents and guardians of the 
pupils in the practice schools of the Chicago normal school.) 
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An Aquarium for the School-Room. 
By Dr. H. H. WiLper, Northampton, Mass. 


It seems rather a pity that the word “aquarium” 
should be so generally associated with a large globe of 
clear water, round which a few goldfish lazily disport 
themselves, at times distorted out of all recognition, or 
magnified to colossal proportions by the deceitful refrac- 
tion of the spherical surface. To a true lover of nature 
there is something woefully unsatisfactory about such a 
globe,—unsatisfactory because it corresponds to nothing 
in nature, and does not even suggest nature. The first 
endeavor in making a good school aquarium is to make 
it natural, make it a true sample of some real pond, where 
everything grows and thrives as nearly as possible as it 
does out of doors in the real world. 

For purposes of observation, an ayuarium with straight 
sides is better than a globular or cylindrical one. A 
very practical one is made by Messrs. Whithall, Tatum & 
Co., of Philadelphia. There are two sizes, the larger witha 
capacity of five gallons, its base 18 x 8 inches, and its 
height 13 inches; and the smaller 24 gallons, and its di- 
mensions 103 x 64, and 10 high. The prices for these 
are respectively about $3.00. and $1.50. Fancy iron 
stands may be procured for them at about $1.25, but are 
not essential as the bottom of the aquarium is quite flat, 
and stands perfectly well upon an ordinary table or wide 
window ledge. 

Soil and Plants. 


To prepare such an aquarium, collect first some good 
garden soil, a small quantity of clean sand, and a few 
handfuls of small round pebbles about the size of beans. 
Then go to some pasture pond or slow running brook, 
and dig up a few sprays of small sorts of aquatic plants, 
taking care to get the roots and a little of the soil. 





Almost any truly aquatic green plants will do; but 
chara and anacharis are among the best. If you can 
find any duck-weed, a little floating plant, each plant 
consisting of a few small oval leaves, and a short hanging 
root, take some of that also. Take also a little of the 
floating green slime, which is not a dangerous, malarial 
‘scum, but a beautiful water plant, and a fine food for 
snails and some other aquatic animals. When all the 
above have been brought together, put the aquarium in its 
permanent position and place in the bottom 14 to2 inches 
of the garden soil. Wet this thoroly, and put in it the 


water plants. 
The Water. 


Now add water until there is about an inch of it above 
the surface of the soil. This will be very muddy at first, 
but if the soil is of the right sort and not too clayey, it 
will settle fairly well in half an hour. Now add the sand 
a little at a time until you have a layer of parhaps 4 to 1 
inch covering the soil, and then add water very carefully 
until the aquarium is full, In adding this water, pour it 
slowly down the sides, and not always in the same place, 
to avoid making holes in the sand. This water should 
stand a day and then be carefully syphoned off with a 
rubber tube, and clear water added. While the water is 
off, strew small pebbles on the surface. Change the 
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water every day or half-day until it seems quite clear. 
In some cases a week may be necessary in order to ac- 
complish this. Finally add the floating plants, and the 
aquarium is ready to be stocked. 


Stocking the Aquarium. 


The stocking of an aquarium is a chapter in itself, and 
the selection of animals depends on the taste or object of 
itsowner. An aquarium of the larger of the two sizes 
mentioned, and well stocked with vegetation, will support 
from eight to ten goldfish, two large tadpoles, and a 
half dozen snails. 

Small ~bullheads, minnows, or other native fish will 
answer as well as goldfish, and may prove even more in- 
teresting. Such an aquarium is almost self-supporting, 
but it is better to take out and replace about two pitchers 
of water every two or three weeks, or as often as the fish 
begin to lie near the surface, and gasp. 

A few bits of coral or bright colored shells placed in 
the bottom may make the aquarium more attractive, but 
hardly as true to nature as without them. 

The fish will thrive better if they are fed every day or 
two with a few crumbs of “ goldfish-food” which may be 
obtained at any bird store. A ten-cent package will last 
a year. 

A tiny grotto may be made of a few large stones placed 
in one corner ; and such a retreat would be much appre- 
ciated by the fish. 

Sr 


Practical Health Hints. 
By WILL Scort. 


The carpenters who have built school-houses without 
ventilation and the directors who allowed them to do so, 
were at one time children in the public schools. Why 
didn’t they learn better ? Those who will build the school- 
houses for the next generation are in the schools now. 
Will they learn better ? 

A few hundred persons are poisoned yearly by copper 
cooking utensils. In Pennsylvania, a few years ago, a 
farmer’s wife cooked meat in a copper kettle for a party 
of fourteen. Ten of them died. And yet this woman 
had been in school when a girl. hy 

Universal knowledge of the fact that vinegar becomes 
poisonous when allowed to stand in a tin vessel would 
save a few lives every year. 

“Killed by Trichina ” is a common newspaper heading ; 
and still people eat raw ham without knowing that they 
risk their lives every time they taste it. There is only 
one way to get tapeworm—eat raw meat or raw fish. 

Consumption is a contagious cow disease. Its victims 
outnumber those of smallpox or yellow fever. Yet little 
precaution is taken against it. 

A lamp burning in a bed-room makes the air unfit to 
breathe. The lamp, besides using the oxygen, gives off 
carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide, the latter gas being 
a deadly poison. 

Night air is not poisonous, nor is cold air necessarily 
pure, as some seem to suppose. 

Ivy poisoning may be cured by an application of the 
milk of wild lettuce (any variety). 

For burns, apply glycerine, molasses, or anything that 
will exclude the air. But never hold a burn to the stove 
to “draw out the heat,” unless you want to make it 
worse. 

It is not sufficiently known that matches are poisonous. 
Children are killed with them very frequently. 

Putty is poisonous. Children have been known to chew 
it and die from the effects. 

A little concentrated lye applied to a wart will cause 
it gradually to disappear. Two or three minutes is suffi- 


‘cient time for the application. 


There is no danger of “catching cold” in a sore or 
cut. The so-called “cold” is produced by microbes in 
the air which attack a wound as soon as it is exposed. 

The teaching of hygiene is a branch of the life-saving 
service. 
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The great school systems of New York and Chicago 
are having a hard time just now with legislative measures 
harassing them and keeping them in a state of perpetual 
agitation. It is to be hoped that all matters will be 
quickly adjusted. Nothing is more harmful to the pro- 
gress of education than a state of flurry and chronic re- 
form fever. A rule ought to be adopted forbidding radi- 
cal changes to be introduced during the school term. 
Let the long summer vacation be used for a review of the 
preceding school year and a deliberation of needed re- 
forms. Furthermore, no bill should receive legislative 
enactment without endorsement from the representative 
educational associations of the municipality most interes- 
ted. The schools must not be allowed to become a foot- 
ball for contending factions of reformers. 


Is a college education absolutely necessary to a suc- 
cessful administration of a high school? A large num- 
ber of people, especially college Philistines, insist that it 
is. Of course, all things being equal, preferencé might 
be given to a college graduate, especially in small high 
schools, where the principal is compelled to teach part of 
the time. But in large institutions the first consideration 
should be that peculiar qualification which is usually called 
executive ability and which implies administrative power, 
a fine tact, firmness of character, calmness of tempera- 
ment, and a large amount of common sense. A college 
education is not a guarantee for the existence of these 
qualities. There is no reason why men who have had un- 
usual success as principal of grammar schools should not 
make good high school principals, provided, of course, 
that they understand the duties peculiar to this posi- 
tion. 

The indications are that the United States government 
will not continue to contribute to the support of sectar- 
ian Indian schools. The “contract school” also will soon 
be a thing of the past. This latter institution served a 
useful purpose for many years by furnishing the means 
of educating Indian children when the government's re- 
sources were inadequate for that purpose. Butit is not 
needed. 

The government’s provision for the Indian schools is 
growing every year with wonderful rapidity. In 1887 
the appropriations were only $20,000, while at the pres- 
ent more than $2,500,000 are spent for this purpose. 
The government has at last come to the conclusion that 
it is abundantly able to handle the problem, and has de- 
cided not to give any more public money to sectarian 
schools among Indians. 


wr 
The French Academy Prize. 


President McKinley presented to Charles A. Schott, 
on February 4, the prize of 4,000 francs offered by the 
Institute of France to the person “whose discoveries in 
physics, mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, or geology 
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should be deemed the most valuable, or whose original re. 
searches in these branches had proved most successful.” 
Mr. Schott is a member of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. : 

Sr 


Create a Love for Reading. 


The teacher who has inspired his pupils with a love for 
Yeading has done almost everything a teacher cando. A 
young German, an enthusiastic fellow, came to this coun- 
try to seek his fortune; he found himself with his colony 
of emigrants far up in Minnesota. Setting to work te 
learn the English language, he quickly mastered it, and 
was soon asked to teach the district school. Being a 
great reader himself he became intent on filling his pupils 
with an interest in reading. To read was to be their chief 
joy of life. There being no books he betook himself to 
houses far and near and begged all the old newspapers. 
From these he cut the suitable articles, posted them on 
manila paper got at the village store and thus had a library 

The enthusiasm he had aroused in the school was no- 
ted by the county superintendent, and a better plan was 
offered him. In less than ten years this untrained teacher, 
was invited to the East to take a place where the salary 
was $3,000 per year. He laid the foundation of his suc- 
cess by creating a love for reading. 

One of the most noted of England’s statesmen, John 
Bright, often told the story of a woman who became a 
most popular writer. She was the daughter of a shoe- 
maker and never went to school a day in her life. She 
was early taught to read and read Bible stories procured 
for her by her mother. At eight years of age she found, 
by accident, on a weaver’s loom, in her neighborhood, two 
books—Paradise Lost and Ramsey’s Poems. She read 
these with eagerness. Then she heard there was a small 
library in a village and these books she read. Someone 
lent her Shakespeare, but this she was obliged to conceal, 
for the religious community in which she was did not ap- 
prove of plays. 

She married a poor man early in life and several chil- 
dren were born, whom she cared for wholly herself; as 
she rocked the cradle, she read; she read a chapter in the 
Bible daily; this book lay where she could read in it as 
she dressed. Finaliy, she felt she must write and she be- 
came a most popular writer for papers and magazines. 

Now we see that the test of the teacher’s work will be 
a desire for knowledge on the part of his pupils. He may 
test himself easily as a teacher and tell better than the 
county superintendent whether he is a success or not. 
Let us go to the school-room of one who has thus inspired 
his pupils. They want to be at the school-house in order 
to tell him what they have read. When they walk home 
they tell each other of the things they have read. They 
love to go to church because the minister is also a book- 
reader; they feel that when he preaches. They love to 
belong to a Bible class. They are already differentiated 
from the great mass of the world. 

But (and this is most important) the teacher, alongwith 
imparting a love for reading, should teach what to read and 
what not to read. In the case of Janet Hamilton, she 
had a conscience daily brought in daily contact with the 
Bible ; but others, out of conscienceless homes, are apt, 
without guidance, to read what will be to their injury. 
Teach to read and what to read. 
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More Men Teachers. 


Last year the city council of Chicago appointed an 
educational commission and President William R. Har- 
per (Chicago university) was made chairman. Its first 
report says : 

“All suitable means should be used to put a larger pro- 
portion of men teachers in the higher grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, as positions therein may hereafter be- 
come vacant and, if it be found necessary to the securing 
of this end, that higher salaries be provided for men than 
for women in these grades. 


“The paying of higher salaries to men than to women of 
the same ability and training is not an unjust discrimina- 
tion. The superior physical endurance of a man makes 
him, relatively speaking, more valuable in the school 
system.” 

“It has been felt for many years that the proportion of 
men teachers in many of the grammar and high schools is 
too small. It is not intended here to argue which sex is 
the abler in teaching, but to urge that men are indispen- 
sable in the grammar and high schools. Teaching is a 
work for which some men have a remarkable natural fit- 
ness, and to refuse such an opportunity to teach is to de- 
prive the world of an advantage. 


There are some who will object to the proposition to 
pay men higher salaries than women, both possessing the 
same intellectual ability, but there are numerous reasons 
for this besides the one assigned by the commission. It 
is not needful to assign them. A man cook is paid more 
than a woman ; so is a man doctor in a child’s hospital. A 
man directs things from a man’s point of view and this 
point cannot be fully understood by woman. 


Ee 
Arouse the Parents. 


It cannot be too frequently pressed upon the teachers 
that they cannot succeed greatly nor adequately without 
the co-operation of the parents. Every school should be 
visited by the parents, and there is something wrong 
when this is not done; the fault is either with the 
parents or teachers. Col. Parker found the practice 
schools of the Chicago normal school unvisited and a 
mother’s day was appointed and parents invited. We 
have in mind a school that was never visited, but the ef- 
forts of a new man, brought all the parents in once during 
the year and many in several times. Friday afternoon 
became a reception day. 

The employer of boysin a large city store speaks of the 
neglect of parents to inquire after boys employed. His 
words are quite pathetic : 

“Tf the parents of the bread-winning boys in this city 
would take more interest in them they would probably 
advance much quicker. Poorlittle chaps! Their parents 
never think of going to see how they are getting on or to 
ask if they are doing well. My honest opinion is that the 
cash boy is very faithful for his years, very honest for 
his chances, and his little heart is full of affection for 
those who take a humane interest in him and treat him 
fairly and squarely.” 

The same is true of the boy in school; he is in the 
midst of life’s currents already ; he needs helping, protect- 
ing, guiding hands—to feel that parents and teachers are 
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alike interested in his welfare. Again we urge that all 
conventions of teachers address themselves to this} su- - 


preme question. 


Se 
The Columbus Meeting. 


The chief educational event of the month is the coming 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Colum- 
bus. The conferences of this body usually bring together 
the most influential educational leaders of the country. 
The names of a number of old friends appear on the pro- 
gram, together with several who have not so often ad- 
dressed these meetings. 

The following are among the speakers: Dr. J. H. Can- 
field, president Ohio state university ; State Supt. E. B: 
Prettyman, Md.; Supt. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; State Supt. L. D. Harvey, Wis.; State Supt. John 
W. Abercrombie, Ala.; George H. Martin, supervisor of 
public schools, Boston, Mass.; Supt. F. R. Hathaway, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Supt. F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of education ; 
Col. Francis W. Parker, Chicago normal school; Dr. 
Emerson E. White, Columbus ; Supt. L. H. Jones, Cleve- 
land, O.; Supt. W. L. Steele, Galesburg, IIl.; Supt. J. T. 
Merrill, Cedar Rapids, Mich.; Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
Braddock, Pa.; State Supt. J. R. Trotter, W. Va.; Supt. 
C. G. Pearse, Omaha, Neb,; Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; Pres. T. C. Mendenhall, Worcester ( Mass.) 
Polytechnic institute. 

On the whole, the program, while not particularly strik- 
ing as regards new lines of thought, promises much that 
is profitable. At any rate the meeting will undoubtedly 
prove an enjoyable one. The officers and local commit- 
tee have made careful preparations for the comfort of 
visitors, and the railroads give a rate of one and one-third 
fare for the round trip. 


we 
Los Angeles. 


A very large number of the leading teachers of the 
East will return from the meeting of the N. E. A., at 
Los Angeles next summer with very different ideas con- 
cerning that city. The Times of that city issued January 
1a “Mid-Winter Number,” that in its size, illustrations, 
and make-up compels admiration. 

We cannot give space to tell all the remarkable things 
to be found in and about that city (squashes large enough 
to conceal a lady teacher inside) but simply give the 
school statistics. No. of school children, 22,700; No. of 
teachers, 468 ; value of school property, $1,151,000 ; No. 
of kindergarten classes, 38; No. of school-houses, 52 ; 
No. of teachers in “ Alliance,” 350; superintendent re- 
ceives, $2,500 ; principal of high school, $2,500; drawing 
director, $1,400; normal training director, $1,300; mt- 
sical director, $1,800; kindergarten director, $1,300; 
physical culture director, $1,300; principals, $800 to 
$1,250 ; teachers, $600 to $760. 

ag 
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must be addressed to E. L. KELLoGG & Co. Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 











Letters. 


The Ungraded Class. 


I heard a prominent school superintendent say only a 
few days ago that the teacher (he was speaking generally) 
wastes much time, and uses up more nervous energy on 
two or three pupils in her class than on all the rest of the 
class. There is a good deal of truth in this statement. 

Who are these two or three pupils and what can be 
best done with them? One may be a boy who is gener- 
ally bright, but who has not the faintest notion of num- 
ber. He is a trial in the arithmetic class, for the teacher 
feels that she must help him. 

One of these pupils may be a girl who has been kept at 
home to “mind the baby,” while the mother worked over 
the wash-tub to help piece out the small pittance that 
the father can earn. She is very large of her age and 
feels sensitive at being classed with the “babies.” Un- 
less we can do something for her she will drop out of 
school before she is able to read. 

Another of these pupils may be a boy or girl without 
ambition for advancement, but whose mission in school 
is to have fun and get someone else into trouble. The 
boy of this class is given encouragement by the loafers on 
the street corner, who delight in telling of their noble 
successes in “besting” the teachers in their time. 

One such pupil may be the boy or girl who by sickness, 
or affected by the disease called “‘ hookey,” has been away 
from school so long as to be unable to keep up with the 
class. And what is there for the boy who does not un- 
a the work of the class to do, but to get into mis- 
chief ? 

Then there is the pupil who, because of some unsus- 
pected sense defect, has had the reputation of being 
stupid and who is thought hardly worth wasting an ex- 
planation upon. 

Experience will bring to the mind of every teacher 
other examples of pupils who are a burden to the class 
and to the teacher. 

Those who are strong advocates of the “line of least 
resistance” might, if standing in the teacher’s position, 
discourage the attendance of such pupils as those re- 
ferred to by making life miserable for them in school. 
The same people considering the matter from the stand- 
point of the pupil who is deficient and uninterested in 
arithmetic or reading, would not deem it wise to stem the 
tide of his distaste, but would argue that as he has no 
talent for arithmetic, he had better drop it and give his 
attention to something else. 

I cannot agree with either of the above positions. 
They are not theoretical positions for 1 have met with 
advocates of each in my experience. 

_ My belief is that all of these pupils need special atten- 

tion, which they cannot get in the regular class. What, 
then, can be done? Simply this: In schools having ten 
or more teachers there will generally be enough pupils 
who need special attention to warrant the establishment 
of an ungraded class, not to exceed ten to twenty pupils, 
in which each will receive encouragement and help along 
the lines in which he is abnormal, until such time as he 
may re-enter a regular class. 
_ I believe this to be the only practical means of holding 
in echool pupils who are ashamed to be in a regular class 
because of being so much older and larger than the other 
pupils. Frequently such pupils leave school before they 
have learned to read and write. 

It is not simply for these few unfortunate pupils that 
I would urge the establishment of the ungraded class, 
but for the good of the great mass of pupils who consti- 
tute the regular classes. 

A pupil who requires much more time than is propor- 
tionally due him should be considered a candidate for the 
ungraded class. This will be a solution of the bad boy 
question, for the teacher with but a few pupils by indi- 
vidual work will be able in the majority of cases to re- 
claim the bad boy. At least his example will not be im- 
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pressed upon a large class. The bad boy who occupies 
so much of the teacher’s attention likewise impresses his 
classmates. One will see the truth of the above state- 
ment by thinking back to his own school days, even if -he 
has not achild of his own in school to emphasize the 
fact. 

I am by no means an advocate of a prescribed mold for 
every pupil. Anyone with a few years of experience will 
recognize the pupils who would be benefited by removal 
from regular classes and who would in turn relieve the 
regular classes of one of the greatest obstructions to 
their most rapid progress. H. J. WIGHTMAN. 

North Plainfield, N. J. 


. SP 
Algebraic and Geometric Thought. 


In our high school classes we have found that more 
effective and more rapid work is done by combining alge- 
bra and geometry. We have worked out plans to a con- 
siderable extent and are anxious to know what others 
may be doing on similar lines. With this in view I en- 
close an exercise with the hope that others may be inter- 
ested in an exchange of plans thru the columns of your 
paper. 

Algebraic—co-efficient, index ; term, factor. 

Geometric—lines, areas, volumes. 


(1)—4) 
(2)—aaaa 
(8)—a+a+a+a 
(4)—a+b—e 


1. By what processes are the quantities in each of the 
above expressions connected ? 

Quantities which are united by + or — signs are sepa- 
rately called terms, while quantities united by the pro- 
cesses of multiplication are separately called factors. 

2. Of how many terms or factors is each of the above 
expressions composed ? 

3. Express (1) in such a way as to show that it is made 
up of 4 terms. 

4, Express (8) as composed of two factors. 

5. How must the terms of an expression be related in 
order that the expression may be considered as made up 
entirely of factors ? 

While a+a+a+a=4a, aaaa is written a‘. An index 
is a small number written above and at the right of an- 
other to show how many times it is to be repeated as a 
factor. 

6. In the expressions 4a and a‘ whatis the office of each 
4? 

~7. Draw a rectangle whose dimensions are 3 inches and 
2 inches ; divide its surface into square inches. 

8. How many of the inch squares resting on the base ? 

9. How many rows of squares from top to bottom ? 

10. How many square inches in the rectangle ? 

11. Indicate by drawings the difference between 2 
a square and 2 square inches; between (3x)? and 
3x* ? 

12. Why should x* be read x square ? 

13. Interpret by repetitions of terms or factors the 
meaning of 2x and 2°. 

14. Express the geometric meanings of 2x and x? by 
drawings. 

15. Draw a solid 3 inches by 2 inches by 4 inches ; di- 
vide its volume into cubic inches. 

16. How many of the inch cubes touch the front edge 
of the base ? 

I7. How many of the inch cubes rest upon the entire 
base ? 

18. How many such layers of cubic inches from top to 
bottom ? 

19. How many cubic inches in the figure ? 

20. Express by drawings : 


a a® a’ 3 (a+b) 

a+b a®?+b? a’+b3'+c*? 3 (a*?+b°) 

a+a, or 2a 2a’ 3a° 3 (a°+5b') 
(3a)* 
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21. What is the geometric meaning of a co-efficient ? 
22. By how many factors is a line expressed ? 
23. A surface ? 
24. A solid ? 
25. Could a mean a surface for geometric purposes ? 
For algebraic purposes ? 
26. Might a mean a solid for geometric purposes ? 
27. What is the geometric meaning of x? x‘? a’ ? 
28. Why cannot x‘ have a similar meaning ? 
29. Show the meaning of the following by repeating 
terms or factors: 2°, 3°, 44, 42, 2°, 8a. 
30. Name the co-efficients and exponents in the follow-, 
ing: 42°—2x'+32r’+9ayt+y. 
31. Name the following expressions according to the 
number of terms they contain : 
xv? +2ey+y?* ab 
u*+2°+yz+2u 2ab+b? 
32. How many distinct areas does each contain ? 
Sioux Falls, S. D. HARRIET HART. 


er 
The School as a Center. 


Some months ago a letter appeared in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL relative to the communities around the school 
building in cities. It suggested that the principal should 
live in the vicinity of the school ; it proposed applying 
the “settlement” idea, as I unuerstand it. Now that is 
an excellent thought. The community needs the teacher. 
It demands more of him than that he drill the children in 
the multiplication table. 

The school-house, in my judgment, should be a center 
for intellectual light and moral influence. The teacher is 
belittled when he becomes only a reciting post. He 
should feel that he is interested in the lives of his pupils 
and hence be among them. Of course, it may be pleasanter 
to live among the well-to-do, but the teacher cannot do his 
work at arm’s length, he must be among those he would 
benefit. I candidly believe the school will never realize 
its mission until it becomes the center of uplifting influ- 
ences that radiate from it as heat does from the sun. 

Newark. EDGAR LLOYD GILMAN. 


GF 
The Prime Necessaries. 


The admirable article in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL with 
the above title received confirmation from an article in 
the New York Sun regarding the selection of boys in the 
large stores. The employer says “the first thing is to 
look at his face and then his general appearance and then 
his manners ; after that hisreferences. .The boy must be 
neat looking, have keen, bright eyes, be quick in his move- 
ments and polite. My experience has been that a teach- 
er’s reference is worth more than all others put together. 
A boy came with a letter that said he was not as bright 
as some, but when told to do a thing he always did it to 
the best of his ability; we find this to be true; we tell 
him what to do and think no more about it. 

The employer keeps a record of every boy and puts op- 
posite his name: “Good,” “No good,” “Lazy,” “Excel- 
lent,” “Discharged.” Application to business is- what 
wins approval. It is found needful to have a school in 
the large stores; an hour and a half is devoted to drilling 
the cash boys in writing, spelling, English composition, 
arithmetic, and rapid calculation, and also in manners. 
“Desirous of promoting one of two boys, I went into 
the school-room and examined their work. I selected the 
better penman, the one who made the better appearance, 
whose deportment in the school-room was the better.” 

All these things show that the teacher must bring to 
bear on the pupils a good deal more than the three R’s. 

Queens. E. BENDER GREENLEAF. 

a 


One reason why reform makes so little progress is that 
the measures devised to bring about advancement usually 
emanate from people who have no practical acquaintance 
with the difficulties of actual school work. C. B. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


New York City. 


A new board of education bill is being discussed in Albany 
and this city. Its author is Senator Elsberg, and it provides 
for the abolition of the present board in New York city, and 
establishes in its place a board of thirty-six members, appointed 
by the mayor. Their powers are to be absolute, the borough 
boards being merely committees of thie general board to do its 
will. The city superintendent’s powers are proportionately en- 
larged, nullifying the authority of the borough superintendents, 
who would become assistants. The object of the bill is to 
locate responsibility. } 

Mayor Van Wyck has written another letter to the borough 
boards, calling attention to his previous letter notifying mem- 
bers of the money at their disposal for new buildings, and ex- 
pressing surprise that after a month, only $15,000 has been 
asked for. He urges more energetic action which, he says, is 
absolutely necessary to secure the desired school accommoda- 
tions. 

The central board held a special meeting last Wednesday and 
discussed the Ford bil]. now before the legislature. The pro- 
visions for the transfer ot lectures and training schools to the 
central board. the raising of school moneys by special tax, the 
proposed system of distribution of money, the scheme to allow 
the central board to run badly managed schools, the giving of 
increased power to the board and city superintendent, all were 
condemned, tho the debate was by no means bitter. Many 
supporters were found for the plans to put truant schools in 
control of the central board, to give the board power to lease 
property, and to fix the minimum salary at $600. 








Two Important Exhibitions. . 


The twenty-first annual exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists will.be held from March 25 to April 29, at 215 W. 57th 
Street. Original works in painting and sculpture not before 
publicly exhibited in New York city will be accepted for this 
exhibition. The annual Webb prize of $300 for the best land- 


* scape painted by an American artist uncer forty years of age, 


will be awarded by vote of the jury. The Shaw fund of $1,500 
will be devoted to the purchase of a figure composition, painted 
in oil by an American artist, to be selected from the works in 
this exhibition. The picture thus chosen will become the prop- 
erty of Samuel T. Shaw, Esq., the donor of the fund. 


DOUGLAS VOLK. SEC’Y. JoHN LA FARGE, PRES 


The fourteenth annual exhibition of the Architectural League 
of New York will be held in the bu:lding of the American Fine 
Arts Society, 215. West Fifty-seventh street, from February 11 
to March 4, inclusive. Pay days will be Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days; all other days will.be free. The exhibition will consist 
of architectural drawings in plan, elevation, section p:rspective, 
and detail: drawings of decorative works: cartoons for stained 
glass; textile fabrics, models of executed or propesed work; 
work executed in stone, wood, bronze, wrought iron, mosaic, 
glass, and leather; sketches and paintings ot architectural or 
decorative subjects. 





Death of Alfred A. Horn. 


The many friends of Mr. Alfred A. Horn, the former Chicago 
manager of the educational department of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany will regret to hear of his death in El Paso, Texas, on Jan- 
uary 23. Mr. Horn had been in failing health for some time, 
and a couple of months ago, he gave up his position and weat 
to Mexico in the hope of regaining his strength He was one 
of the most popular agents of the firm. and his selection as Chi- 
cago manager at the age of twenty-six, was a tribute to his 
ability. He was born in 1867, in York, Pa., where he received 
his early education. He came to New York in 1885, where he 
studied for a year, and then returned to York to become prin- 
cipal of the Demorest school. He began his agency work in 
1889, and entered the New York office of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany in 1891, opening the Chicago office of the educational de- 
partment in 1893. Mr. Horn leaves a bride of four mon hs, a 
brother, and a sister. ~ 


Supt. Eaton, of Porto Rico. 


A press dispatch states that Gen. John Eaton, formerly 
United States commissioner of education, who has ‘been sent 
by the president io report on the school system of Porto Rico, 
has been appointed superintendent of schools for the island by 
Gen. Henry, the military governor. . 

Steps have been taken to secure the services of fifty or more 
American teachers to introduce American teaching methods 
and instruction in the English language. Gen. Herry believes 
that the ignorance: of the masses is due not ‘so much to the 
character of the schools as to the lax enforcement of the com- 
oma cid education law. The adults, for various reasons, have 
ittle inclination to work, and children are af an early age made 
to do the work of their parents. 
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Mr. William L. Tomlins, New York City, 


‘ 
Who, as Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, justly says, ‘‘has done more than any other man in the country to place the study of school 
music on a sound and efficient basis. His services in the development of children’s voices are inestimable.” 
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Mr. William L. Tomlins. 


Whether the circumstances in which a child is placed so 
mold his character as to make him what he becomes in later 
life, or whether the disposition creates the interests and so in 
a way the environment of the child, it is a fact that in many 
cases the tastes of the man were present in the boy. This was 
certainly the case with Mr. Tomlins. As a child he was very 
nervous and was, as a result, kept out of school much of the 


time. He objected so seriously to being deprived of his music * 


studies, that he was allowed to do something along this line, 
tho not so much as he wished. But freedom from the confine- 
ment of the school-room gave him many hours to himself and 
it was his greatest delight to spend these in an empty chapel 
near his home where there were an old organ and piles of music. 
Here the boy would play bits from the works of Handel and 
Bach, or would sing solos from the oratorios, pretending. as he 
heard the sounds reverberate thru the empty building, that he 
was some prima donna. Meanwhile as he immersed himself 
in the fine old music the boy was doing a lot of thinking. 

And thinking of music, in music, and by music has become 
the keynote of Mr. Tomlins’ life. The result has been and will 
be, that the farther his philosophy and his methods are known 
and the more widely they are taught, the more clearly will it be 
recognized that the problem of life is revealed in the world of 
tones just as markedly as in any other department of human 
endeavor, if we only have the key toit. At any rate Mr. Tom- 
lins has made some wonderful discoveries which may be re- 
garded as contributions to the promotion of human happiness 
and morality. 

We all know what the so-called singing of ordinary people 
is. Often when the congregation of a church or the crowd at a 
political meeting sing “‘ My Country ’Tis of Thee,” it sounds 
like the tones ground out of a hurdy-gurdy. Perhaps the lead- 
ing thought of most of those taking part is whether or not they 
can catch enough of the words from their neighbors to be able 
to keep on to the end. Now imagine some truly artistic singer 
stand upon the platform; he sings those very same words to 
the same melody, but what a difference of etfect: the tears 
pour down our chieks as the feeling stirs within us that for this 
“Land where our fathers died” we would, if need be, gladly 
sacrifice our lives. Everyone knows the difference, but just 
what is the secret of it? Not every trained singer has it, but 
every great singer has. It is not any flexibility of the voice, 
for many a one who can run up and down the scale at will, who 
can trill and apparently has the voice under perfect control 
lacks it entirely. It is ne*ther grace, nor polish, nor sweetness, 
nor strength, yet it manes the singer touch the heart with that 
magic touch that makes the world akin. 


WHAT ALL CAN ACQUIRE, 


This something, which Mr. Tomlins calls soul-singing, and he 
holds that not only every singer can and ought to have it, but 
that it can be acquired by everyone who likes and tries to sing. 
Briefly told it means a forgetting of self in sympathy with sor- 
row, in rejoicing with joy, in absolute giving of self for others. 
It means expressing in song of all one’s own feelings of the 
composer. Of course for the interpretation of the difficult 
music of the great masters special training of the voice is re- 
quired, but any one who can “keep a tune” can learn to sing 
the simple music of even the greatest musicians in such a way 
as to render him a singer with a soulful voice. 

This Mr. Tomlins has done and can do, and what is more he 
can show others how to teach the same. It means possibilities 
in the way of elevating people of all classes from a lower to a 
higher plane, whose benefits cannot be given in words, but of 
whose value there can be no doubt. 


WORK WITH CHILDREN, 


Mr. Tomlins believes that the best time to begin this work 
is in childhood, before habits have become fixed. Children 
can be made so easily to lose themselves in oy that this ele- 
ment can be taken advantage ofin teaching them to sing. Mr. 
Tomlins’ success with children’s classes seems to demonstrate 
the wisdom ef it. Those who were so fortunate as to hear his 
children’s choruses at the World's fair well understand what is 
meant, 

How easily children lose themselves in song if the element 
of play is taken advantage of may be illustrated by a little in- 
cident that occurred last week. Mr. Tomlins started, the first 
week in January, a class of East side children, two hundred in 
all, who were gathered together thru the efforts of one of the 
large Episcopal churches. The children were rough and bois- 
terous, many ot them without even a slight experience of school 
restraint—a class usually considered a hard one to reach thru 
appeals to the sympathies. Near the close of the third lesson, 
after the children had been singing for nearly an hour and 
were naturally tired and restless, Mr. Tomlins picked up Barn- 
aby’s ‘‘ Sweet and Low” and suddenly said “ Now let’s play 
that I am your little baby brother. You want to go out and 


_ play but your mother won't let you until you have got the baby 


to sleep.” The children entered into the spirit of the play and 
while Mr. Tomlins imitated the baby and cried as a healthy 
baby should, those children with voices expressive and tender 
sang the “Sweet and Low” uatil they hushed the baby to 
sleep. The difference in tone was so marked that several sup- 
ervisors of music who were present noticed it and gathered to- 
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gether at the close of the lesson to talk over how it was done. 
But itis not simply with children that such marvelous work 
can be done. Any adult, man or woman, if he have only suffi- 


cient sense of time to enjoy the drum beat, can learn to sing 
simple mus‘c with the feeling ot the artist in so far as his nature 
is sufficiently «leep to feel as the artist teels. The word soul- 
singing is the key to it all, and thru this soul-singing, at least 
so Mr. Tomlins believes, the whole nature of the singer may 
be made deeper and more truly sympatnetic. The whole idea 
and the methods of carrying it out are certainly worth inves- 
tigating, for if Mr. lomlins has discovered a great philosophical 
truth, as he stands ready to prove that he has, it will mean a 
revolution of methods in music and new light along many other 
educational lines. 


SF 

For the meeting of the National Educational Association, 
Department of Superintendence, at Columbus, 0., February 
21, 22, and 23, reduced rates have been made of one and one- 
third fare for the round trip. This will render the cost of 
transportation from New York to Columbus and return 
$21.67. The charge for sleeping car accommodations will be 
¢3-50 for each double berth. - 

Special arrangements have been made with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company for a party to start from New 
York on the train leaving West 23rd Street Ferry at 1.50 
P. M., Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street Ferries at 2.00 P. M., 
and Brooklyn Annex (Foot of Fulton street) at 1.35 P. M., 
Monday, February 20, reaching Columbus at 7.00 A. M. next 
day. This is the shortest route and quickest time between 
New York and Columbus. If a sufficient number signify their 
intention of traveling by above named route and train, the 
railroad company will provide a special sleeping car for the 
exclusive use of our party. Tickets at the reduced rate will 
be on sale at all Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket offices on and 
after February 1'7. Intending passengers should be careful 
to mention to agen: when purchasing tickets the name of the 
convention. The fare one way will be charged on going trip, 
and passengers will be furnished by agent a certificate en- 
titling them to the one-third fare for the return passage. Re- 
servations of sleeping car space may be secured in advance by 
addressing Ossian H. Lang, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 
East Ninth street, New York. 

It is important that reservations be made as early as possi- 
ble in order that ample accommodations may be provided 
and all details arranged to render the trip comfortable and 
enjoyable. 





Luca DELLA Rospia.—Cyméals. 


Courtesy of L. Castelvecchi & Co., manufacturers and importers 
of plastic reproductions of masterpieces of art, New York. 
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Chicago News Letter. 


We have had no special cause for flutterings lately and are phil- 
osophically resigning ourselves to living in the city, giving up 
our positions when married and losing a week’s salary. The 
board refused the offer of the teachers to continue their work 
for forty weeks regardless of the money. ! 

The Federation had a stormy meeting of five hours’ duration. 


The order of business was some amendments to the constitu- . 


tion. One of the teachers suggested that the amendments be 
placed in the hands of a committee, and that the Federation 
proceed to discuss some of the live questions of the day. We 
had gained our most glorious victory under the old constitution 
so she thought it would do us very well for a while longer; but 
her motion was lost and the regular business proceeded. 

The membership tickets are to be required for admission 
hereafter, which is rather'hard on forgetful people who invari- 
ably have everything in their “ other pocket.” 

A special meeting may be called by the president or any three 
members of the board of managers. The amendment which 
required a three days’ notice for a special meeting threatened 
to make the meeting a field of carnage. It was fought over for 
twenty-five minutes. We know the time taken up by these 
skirmishes because a teacher at the back of the hall made it 
her business to announce at fntervals the time “ wasted ” in 
talking about “uothing,” and imploring the members to pro- 
ceed to business. 

FORBIDEN CRITICISM. 


A notice has been sent to the schools asking teachers not to 
be so free in their criticisms of the board, or words to that ef- 














HarRRIET A. WINCHEL. 


Principal Tilden School; President of the Ella F. Young Club, 
Chicago, IIl. 


fect. There is no doubt that a great deal of harm is done by 
indiscriminate criticism, but we ull feel extremely uncomfort- 
able since that notice reached us. 

The teachers, for instance, who live in the suburbs cannot 
smile and smile, and pretend that everything is as it should be 
when they think of the summer coming on and the enjoyment 
they expected trom a sight of green fields and budding lilac 
bushes and singing birds, all of which they must exchange for 
a two by four flat, which will seem all the worse after the elbow 
room the suburbs afforded them. And we o! the two by four 
flats, will miss the great bunches of apple blossoms and roses 
which our kind-hearted suburban neighbors loaded themselves 
with to give us a breath of their joy and content. 


THE MARRIED TEACHER. 


Taere will be more weddings than ever now that a sort of 
embargo is placed upon matrimony. The married teachers 
have been subjected to gross indignities by some of the news- 
papers. Remarks have been made of a kind calculated to do 
no good and to do much injury to an inoffensive lot of women 
who earn every cent they get and who are considered by man 
principals the best teachers, as they have overcome the flighti- 
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ness of youth and have settled down to teaching as a business, 
not as a Step to somethirg else. 

The young man in the upper grades is bitterly resented aiso, 
If he gets there thru merit no one extends a more friendly hand 
than his women asociates, but to place him there because he is 
a man hurts us very much. 


ee 
Items of Live Interest. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Prin. Monroe Willard, of the norma- 
school, in his first annual report, recommends that the post 
graduate kindergarten course, which was established in Sep- 
tember, be extended from six months to a year. He argues 
that six months, even of high class instruction, is tow brief a 
period to give kindergarten teachers a training and culture 
equivalent to that given in parallel schools in other cities. 


The following resolution was passed by the members of the 
New York State Science Teachers’ Association at its recent 
meeting in New York city: Resolved,—That this association 
extend its thanks to Scéence for publishing a report of the pro- 
ceedings of our meeting at Ithaca, December, 1897, and for 
printing the program of our present meeting in advance; also 
to the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL and to the Journal of Ped. 
agogy, of Syracuse, for devoting generous space to reports of 
the Ithaca meeting. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Trustee Sherwood’s resolution barring mar- 
ried teachers from the schools meets with considerable appro- 
val, in spite of a large opposition. Mr. Sherwood explains that 
the rule is only to apply to women hired hereafter, and that 
under the pension law it would be twenty years before the 
married women now in the schools were all out. 

Supt. Andrews revised the resolution so that the rule should 
apply to a “ woman having a husband” rather than to a ‘* mar- 
ried woman.” Provision is also made for a former teacher 
pa husband has been incapacitated, to re-enter the teaching 
orce. 


CLEVELAND, Oxn1I0.—Prof. George Adam Smith, of Glasgow, 
is to give a course of lectures in Western Reserve university 
in May. At this time also there may be held in Cleveland a 
summer school of theology akin to that held four years ago in 
which Prof. Fairbairn, of Oxford, was the chief teacher. 

The College for Women of Western Reserve university has 
just received fifty thousand dollars, one-half of which was a gift 
for enlarging its campus, and the other half of which is the be- 
quest of Miss Mary Adams Leffingwell, to tound a professor- 
ship. The Western Reserve Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has just established a lectureship on 
American history in the College for Women. The first lecture 
will probably be given in the academic year 1899-1900. West- 
ern Keserve university has in the last eight years received 
about a million dollars. _ 


Boston, MAss.—Twelve hundred teachers have signed and 
presented to the legislature a petition asking tor a pension bill. 
Before the committee on mercantile affairs last Wednesday 
evening, Hon. Frank A. Hill, of the state board, Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, Joshua M. Dill, of the Andrews school, and others, 
argued for the bill. Frank O. Carpenter, of the English high 
school, opposed the scheme, contrasting the amount to be paid 
by the teachers with that asked for annuities by the best life 
insurance companies. He asked if these companies required 
over $20.00 yearly for thirty-five years, how could the proposed 
association pay annuities ona yearly payment of only $18.00. 
He said that the compulsory clause was un-American. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The house of representatives last 
Wednesday adopted unanimously a resolution that the national 
flag be raised over every chest hous in the state, and kept 
floating there forever. , 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Supt. Brooks has presented to the 
committee on elementary schools a report on svertical writing, 
recommending that vertical penmanship be used exclusively in 
the first six grades, and that in the seventh and eighth grades 
the pupils be permitted to inake such variations in their form 
of writing as may seem best suited to the individual hand. 


GRAND RAPIbs, MicH.—The board has passed a new salary 
schedule, by which $10.000 is added to the teachers’ list. It 
makes $300 the minimum for first and second year teachers in 
the third grade and below. The first year a teacher is in charge 
of a room in these grades she gets $350, and the succeeding 
years’ salaries are $400, $440, 475, $490, and $500. The maxi- 
mum for grade teachers is $600. 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO.—The state university trustees have de- 
cided to add a medical dedartment to the university. It is 
to be fully up to the standard of the best schools of the country. 
Whether the Starling Medical university, or the Miami Medi- 
cal college, both or which have made propositions for affilia- 
tion with the university, will be incorporated with it, or whether 
an entirely new department will be built up, has not been defi- 
nitely decided. 
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Notes of New Books. 








A little book on Co-Fractions explains the relation between 
certain fractional parts of numbers ; for example, where one 
adds a fourth to a number to return to that number take off a 
fifth ; where one adds a half a return is made by subtracting a 
third, etc. This simple relation set the author, R. N. Price, to 
thinking and this little volume is the result. It is a contribu- 
tion that is very neatly written and shows the author to be a 
man of ingenious as well as thoughtful talents. (Publishing 
House of M. E. Church, South Nashville, Tenn.) 


Fifty Suggestive Dictation Exercises in Language is issued by 
March Brothers, of Lebanon, Ohio. It contains letters, adver- 
tisements, &c., and will be found helpful in the schooleroom. 


When the great novelist, Charles Dickens, died it was with 
great regret that the announcement was made that he had left 
an unfinished novel, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” Several 
attempts have been made to clear up the mystery left by the 
great master, the most notable of which is that of Charles 
Dickens, Jr., and Wilkie Collins, whose. story is called John 
Jasper’s Secret. While they could not continue in exactly the 
same style as that of Dickens, they have taken up the threads 
of that story and traced them out as theyelder Dickens himself 
might have done. It is an intensely interesting and dramatic 
novel. (R. F. Fenno & Company, New York.) 


The Flight of Icarus, by Jay Robin, is not an account of the 
adventures of the mythical individual of that name, but of plain 
mortals of Printing-House square, New York city. It details a 
series of experiences of friendship and love characteristic of life 
in the great metropolis. The story is a lively, readable one. 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


An essay has been made by Henry Gaullieur in The Paternal 
State in France and Germany to examine the relations existing 
between some of the most important phenomena of French and 
German history and their real, permanent causes. He has 
investigated the causes of some of the results obtained in those 
countries from the transfer to the state of those individual 
rights and privileges which English-speaking nations—and 
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particularly the American people—have so far considered in- 
separable from individual welfare, and consequently indispensa- 
ble to national prosperity. France and Germany have both 
evolved their governments out of the same feudal state as 
England, but they have arrived at very different results. In 
France and Germany the national government can be main- 
tained by military force alone; were this removed Paris and 
Berlin would again become the scene of revolutionary efforts 
tending to overthrow the constitutional authority. In England, 
the United States, and Canada no one thinks of overthrowing 
the government by revolutionary methods. An analysis of the 
paternal government in France and Germany, therefore, fur- 
nishes a great object-lesson for American readers. The growth 
of parties, the clashing of opposite ideas, the influence of the 
old order of things with the new—all these are shown. It 
is a most important book for one who wishes to understand 
modern Europe. (Harper & Brothers, New York and London.) 


One of the best and most attractive histories of the war 
with Spain is The Boys of ’98, by James Otis, the well-known 
writer of histories and historical stories. Mr. Otis has given a 
good, well-digested story of the events of this brief struggle 
from the blowing up of the Maine to the signing of the peace 
protocol. Itis a graphic and accurate account of the actions 
on land and sea, made up from reliable newspaper accounts and 
official documents. There are supplements relating to the Phil- 
ippine islands, warships and signals, Santiago de Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and Guantanamo. The book is finely printed and has nu- 
merous elegant illustrations, showing warships, battle scenes, 
etc. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston. $1.50.) 


A story that re-creates the experience of the author in a ship- 
wreck off the east coast of Florida, by Stephen Crane, an author 
that is attracting no small attention nowadays, is entitled 
The Open Boat. In the same volume are seven other stories, all 
of which have this author’s special mark—vivid and dramatic 
description. The adventurous life on the Southwestern frontier 
is specially well portrayed. This book is sent on approval by 
the publishers. (Doubleday & McClure Company. $1.00.) 





Be sure you are right, then go ahead. Be sure you get Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and not some cheap and worthless substitute. 





There's nothing so 
bad for a cough as 
coughing. 

Every cough makes 
another more certain. 
Then why cough? 

Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral cures coughs of 


all kinds. 


All Druggists. 
50 cts. and $1. 
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MONTHLY MONTHLY 


Interesting Photos and Facts for Old and Young. 


Invaluable for the Teacher and the School. 
Each number will contain ten beautiful pictures of animals, each 
7% x 10% inches—printed on the finest paper—one side only, so 
that they may be detached and mounted if desired. The pictures 
are accompanied by entertaining and accurate descriptive matter. 
Most valuable for the teacher in Geography Work, Natural 
History Lessons, Object Lessons, School Decoration. 


Single copies, 15 cents ; one year (12 nos.), $1.50.—ANIMALS 
and either TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, PRIMARY SCHOOL, or Epu- 
CATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $2.20. 


OUR TIMES 


The most practical paper of Current Events for 
schools and teachers, because— 


1. Itis issued in the handy magazine form—16 pages—twice 
a month—often enough to keep in close touch with important 
events. . 


2. It is low enough in price to be within the reach of all— 
50 cents a year; clubs of four at 40 cents. 


3. It gives all the news worth reading, has no waste material, 
is perfectly adapted for supplementary reading. ° 

Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription and we will send you 
free a Dissected Map of Europe. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


6t E. 9th Street, New York. 
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Literary Notes. 


A series of four child-life readers by 
Etta Austin -Blaisdell, supervisor of 
schools, Brockton, Mass., will be pub- 
lished at an early date by the Macmillan 
Company. The titles will be Child Life, 
Child Life in Tale and Fable, Child Life 
in Many Lands, and Child Life in His- 
tory. 

















Articles on Brown university, Clark uni- 
versity, and Dartmouth college are being 
prepared for early numbers of the Vew 
England Magazine. Thearticles will be 
fully illustrated and will be awaited with in- 
terest by the lovers of New England col- 
leges. 








The section of the February Homiletic 
Review which is devoted to sermons opens 
with one on the ‘“ Cause and Cure of De- 
spondency,” by the late Dr. Moses D. 
Hoge, of Richmond, Va., the ‘“ Old Man 
Eloquent” of the Southern Presbyterian 
church. It was the last morning sermon he 
ever preached: “Ingersoll versus Paul,” 
by Rev. C. W. Townsend, of Hillsborough, 

ew Brunswick, will attract attention. The 
Review has departed from its usual custom 
ingiving in part an address by Dr:Kaufman 
Kohler, senior rabbi of the Beth El congre- 
gation of New York city. His theme is 
“The New Testament in the Light of 
Judaism.” 


A series of articles on “ America’s Work- | 
ing People,” begins in the February maga- 
zine number of Zhe Outlook, with a paper 
_ : The Old Factory Towns of New Eng | 

and.” 


The February edition of M/cClure’s is 
reported as 70,000 copies larger than the 
February edition of a year ago. 


In the February American Monthly 
Review of Reviews, the editor takes as his 
text the failures in reconstructing the South 
after the war, and seeks to apply them to 
the present problems in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, onl the Philippines. He believes 
that the proper course of action is to re- | 
store the colonies to their own people. 


The third and final article on “ Negro | 
Melodies” by William E. Baston, D. D. 
appears in the New England Magazine 
for February. The first article, in the 
December number, contained the older 
plantation songs; the second, the songs 
which show the influence of the war and 
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Women with tong, thick hair find it difficult to keep it 
in proper order without too frequent washing, which 
renders it dry and harsh. The following method is 
effectual and need only be repeated once in two months, 
if the hair is well brushed each night. 

Beat the white of an egg sufficiently to break it, rub 
this well into the scalp. Wash it off thoroughly with 
Ivory Soap and warm water, rinse off the soap and when 
the hair is dry it will be found soft and glossy. Ordinary 
soaps are too strong, use only the Ivory Soap. 

The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its purity, 
fit it for many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe and 
unsatisfactory. 
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Copyright, 1893, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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ties. Men and women began to realize in|.ways. First, it has made cleanliness pleas- 





the freedom it brought; and the third deals 
mostly with the newer songs. The three 
articles embody the words and music of 
nearly seventy of the best of these songs, 
most of them till now unpublished. This 
collection of songs is one of the most vaiu- 
able compilations of negro literature of the 
age. 





Interesting Notes. 


New Uses for Aluminum, 


Since aluminum has become so cheap 
many new uses for it have been found. In 
Russia it is manufactured into horse- 
shoes for cavalry service. It is much 
lighter than the ordinary shoe, just as 
cheap, and is less easily affected by mud 
and moisture. In France bicycles are 
made of aluminum, and military authorities 
have for some time wen advocated the 
employment of it in place of iron, copper, 
and steel for all articles of equipment car- 
ried by infantry. 


An Agent of Civilization. 


‘After Rome had fallen the world passed 
thru a period of physical barbarism. His- 
torians say that for many hundred years 
the bath was almost unknown in Europe. 
The peculiar epidemics of the middle ages 
—the spotted plague, the black death, and 
the sweating sickness were all due to the 
unpopularity of water, and the absence of 
soap. With the Renaissance came a bet 
ter knowledge of the skin and its necessi 
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the last century has 


a vague way that the outside surface must 
be kept clean in order to preserve health. 

Possibly this lack of persistent cleanli- 
ness was due to the absence of good soap. 
It is hardly possible to imagine that the 
people of, say 200 years ago, with their 
meager baowhdae of practical chemistry, 
were able to produce a pure soap; free, on 
the one hand, from biting alkalies, and on 
the other from superfluous fat. 

The problem of how to make good soap 
was solved in the last century. by an: Eng- 
lish chemist named Pears, who conceived 
the idea of manufacturing a perfectly pure 
soap. After the usual peried of experi- 
mental failures, he at last succeeded in 
making a soap, which was the most perfect 
ever produced. Mr. Pears soon found a 
ready sale for his preduct. The business 
grew until Pears’ became the most popular 
soap in the world. The house of Pears 
has been reported as spending over $600,- 
ooo a year in advertising in newspapers 
and magazines alone, and their advertise- 
ments reach every English speaking per- 
son, 

Pears’ soap is so simple in its composi- 
tion that it is difficult for the ordinary mind 
to grasp the reason of its superiority. It 
contains no medicines. It is simply a per- 
fectly pure soap. It does not contain any 
alkali to roughen and irritate the skin, nor 
does it contain an excess of fat to smear 
the skin. It is nothing but soap. 

The influence of Pears’ soap on the cul- 
ture of the English speaking people during 
en exhibited in two 





ant, and thus has promoted that peculiar 
refinement of person, without which no 
civilization can be complete. Secondly, the 
advertisements of this article have been ar- 
tistic productions. Pears’ soap advertise- 
ments for many years have disseminated 
art, fine art, among the plain people. 


The Mills Hotel a Success. 


The report for the first year of the man- 
ager of the Mills hotel in New York, 
shows a profit of $30,oooor three per cent. 
on the $1,000,000 invested. The hotel was 
erected for the purpose of providing a 
much higher grade of board and lodging 
than at the ordinary cheap lodging house 
and at the same time within the means of 
small workmen. The building contains 
1,563 bedrooms, besides spacious dining, 
reading, and amusement rooms. Board 
and lodging is furnished at from forty-five 
to sixty-five cents a day. The hotel helps’ 
to solve the problem of how to improve 
the condition of the poor of New York. 


The Chinch Bug. 


All that is known of the chinch bug, that 
pest of the farmer, is included in a bulletin 
of the United States agricultural depart- 
ment, written by F. M. Webster. The bug 
is gregarious in its habits and migrates in 
spring, summer, ahd autumn. It first ap- 
peared in this country in North Carolina 
in 1783. Between 1850 and the present 
time the damage it has caused is estimated 
at $330,000,000. 
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(Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG @ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 WasasH Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tue Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tur 
Schoo. JouRNAL as an abvechidan medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisement: 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating a- 
it dues among the principals, superintendents, schoo) 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply a: 
thru its columns. 





Life in the Coldest Country. 


The coldest place in the world is Wer- 
chojansk, Siberia, longitude 133 deg. 51 
min, E., latitude 67 deg. 34 min. N., where 
the lowest temperature of minus 90 deg. 
Fahr. has been observed, and the mean ot 
January is minus 48 deg. Fahr. It is in- 
habitea by about 1c5,000 persons of the 
Jakut and Lamat races. In alarge part of 
the region, the air is so dry and the winds 
are so rare that the intensity of the cold 
cannot be fully realized. 

Durirg the summer time the temperature 
occasionally rises to 86 deg. Fahr. in the 
shade, while itfreezes atnight. The latter 
part of the season copious rains often 
lay waste a vast acreage of land. Vegeta- 
tion is very scanty. There are practically 





Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean and 
not hurt it. Pure soap does 
that. This is why we want 
pure soap; and when we say 
pure we mean without alkali 

Pears’ is pure; no free alkali. 
There are a thousand virtues of 
soap; this one isenough You 
can trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of people sell it, especially drug. 
gists; all sorts of people use it. 





no trees—only, wide, open meadows. The 
people hunt fur-bearing animals, fish, and 
raise cattle and reindeer. The houses are 
constructed of wood covered with clay, 
and, as a rule, cons‘st of only one room, in 
which the people and animals live together. 
The upper and wealthier class are better 
provided with lodging and food. 


Death of John Russell Young. 


By the death of John Russell Young, li- 
brarian of Congress, the country loses one 
of the most brilliant journalists and men of 

letters of the time. He was 

of Irish descent and was 

born in Chester county, 

Pa.,in 1841. Entering the 

office of the Philadelphia 

Press as copyholder he in 
mM) time became reporter and 
Mm War correspo ent, giving 
in the latter capacity a his 
tory of the Chickahominy 
campaign and the Ked river expedition. 
After the war he became editor success- 
ively of the Washington Chronicle, Phila- 
delphia Press, and New Yok 7ribune. 
Later he was foreign correspondent of the 
New Yo:k //erald. He did notable jour- 
nalistic work during the siege of Paris. 
When Gen. Grant made his tour around 
the world Mr. Young accompanied him, and 
his correspondence was afterwards pub- 
lished in book form under t e title “Around 
the World with Gen. Grant.” 


The House Leader Dead. 


Nelson Dingley, Jr., chairman of the 
ways and means committee in the house, 
died recently in Washington. He had been 
in public life for forty 
years and was known 
for the thoroness with 
which he investigated 
every subject brought to 
his atten ion. Mr. Mc- 
j Kinley offered h'm the 
a ® position of secretary of 
the treasury, but he de- 
declined in order to re- 
tain the chairmanship of the most import- 
ant committee in the house. Mr. Dingley 
was the framer of the present tariff law. 
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Concerning Literary People. 


Mrs. Isabel Mallon, best known by her 
noms de plume of “Bab” and “Ruth 


-| Ashmore,” is dead. 


Pope Leo XIII. is writing a Latin hymn 
on the ‘Worship of the Redeemer,” in- 
tended to celebrate the end of the century. 
It will be set to music by the priest Perosi. 
whose dramatic oratorio “ The Transfigur- 
ation,” was recently produced at Bologna 
with great success. 

A recent visitor to Mr. Ruskin, at Brant- 
wood, describes him as in good health, 
ready and even eager to listen, but ex- 
tremely silent and uncommunicative. He 
still brightens, however, when he hears 
about the Alps. ‘Once get the master,” 
said his attendant, * to be interested in an 
Alp, and he is himself again.” 


Horseless Trucks for New York. 


A factory in Worcester, Mass., has re- 
ceived an order for 250 auto-trucks to be 
used in New York city. These trucks will 
be propelled by compressed air motors, 
will be able to carry ten tons each, and will 
have a speed when loaded of eight miles 
an hour. They will run twenty-five miles 
for every charge of air. Horseless han- 
soms and other power vehicles have been 
used in New York for some time, but this 
is the first attempt to introduce horseless 
trucks. 


Removing Snow from Railroads. 


Snow drifts can be removed from rail- 
road tracks by a new apparatus which has 
a metal wedge mounted on a carriage in 
front of the enyzine, to be heated ky oil 
burners, and melt its way if it becomes 
stalled, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF COD-LIVER OIL WITH 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


should always be kept in 
the house for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


FIRST — Because, if any member 
of the family has a hard cold, it 
will cure it. 

SEGOND — Because. if the chil- 
dren are delicate and sickly, it will 
make them strong and well. 

THIRD— Because, if the father or 
mother is losing flesh and becom- 
ing thin and emaciated, it will build 
them up and give them flesh and 
strength. 

FOURTH — Because it is the 
standard remedy in all throat and 
lung affections. 


No household should be without if. 
It can be taken in summer as well 


as in winter. 
goc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New fork, 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PresiDENT | 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending Decembr 31 1898 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the state of New York 


INCOME 


Received for Premiums - «+ $42,318,748 51 
From allother Sources + + 12,687,880 92 


$55,006,629 43 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for Claims by 
Jeatth + - - «+ «» $13,265,908 00 
To Volicy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc.- + 11,485,751 35 
For all other accounts = © 10,498,279 63 


$35,245,038 88 
ASSETS 
United States Bonds and other 
Securities . - 


. $160,956,141 33 
First. Lien Loans on Bond and 


Mortgage + - - «+ 68,508,580 90 
Loans on Bonds and other Se- 
curities - - -« - «= 9,896,619 00 


Real Estate appraised by Insur- 
ance Superintendents at 
$23,534,826.88: Book Value 20,604,649 61 

Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 

P -  * = «= 411,621,377 36 

Accrued interest, Net Deferred 
Premiums,etc. + + + 6,434,957 16 

$277,517,325 86 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves, etc. - = 


Contingent Guarantee Fund - 42,238,684 6s 
Divisible Surplus = = = 2,220,000 00 


$277,517,325 36 


anies . 


$238,058,640 68 


Insurance and Annuities in 

force os. Oh $971,711,997 79 

I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 

ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


From the Divisible Surplus a dividend will be 
apportioned as usual, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-PresivENT 


WALTER R. GILLETTE 


General Manager 
Isaac F, Licyp 


ad Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL 
Emory McCiintockK 
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Tailor Made Suit $4.88 
Jacket ele; cgantly silk lined,ekir 

SILK superb finished; made fro: 
» Lamb’sCelebrated FasiColo: 

is é All-wool Fine T willed Serge 


LINED equal every way to other: 
SS $10 Suits. Choice of electri 


JACKET a: bluc,navy blue or black color 
bu 
{ SEND NO MONEY .": 
i» this advertisement with color d 
sired; give bust and waist mea 
ure, length of skirt (down fron 
rom skirtband to bottom an 
we'll send the suit by express ¢ 
0.D. and allow you te try i 
on before you pay a cent 
If found just as represented, 
perfect fit and worth every penn 
of $10.00 then pay the expre 
agent $4.98 and expressage. Pa 
nothing if unsatisfactory. 


pert men tailo 
over designs drawn by that kir 
of ladies’ tailors. M. LaRochell- 
from Lamb’s Best Aj 
Wool Fast Color Serg< 
famous everywhere for i 
rich, soft bloom & bea: 
titel appearance, 

The Jacket is made i 
latest single-breasted sty! 
with tight-fitting back a 
new fashionable sleeves, 
is superbly trimmed w: 
fine satin bands, arti«t 
ally double silk-stitch 
and elaborately lin« 
with real Fren 
Silk of beautiful cc 
orings and exquisi: 
designs. The Skii 
is splendidly lined, has new fan back, nobby welted seams. 

































ALL WOOL MATERIAL 





four yards wide an’ hangs gracefully and stylishly; from start i 
finish the suit’s tailor-made and worth fully $10.00. 
If destred the skirt can be worn without the jacket with 


shirt waist. Write for Big Free Bargain Catalogu: 
of other Suits, Skirts, Capes, Jackets, etc. 
THE W. LOUIS VEMON CO. 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago, Li 





The Largest insuvance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


A. McCURDY, - 


AssETS, Dec. 31, 1897, Aa 
LIABILITIES, - - -- 


SURPLUS, - - - - - 


Paip TO Po.icy-HoLpERsS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - 


RICHARD President 


$253, 786,437.68 
$218,278,243.07 


$35,5C8, 194.59 


$462,997,250.7! 


INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,6¢8.22 

INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,453.912. 06 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5.774.679.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,1 78. 31 





AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 


for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 
Waate.at once... °..°.°.°.°. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 


61 E. 9th Street, New York. 








ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
a on European Plan at Moderate 
dieaue ee and most convenient to 

Amusement and Business Districts 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 


SCHOOL BELLS coutete seis’ 


rand tin only. Terms, etc., 


MOSHANE’ BELL FOUNDRY, Santimores id. 





Proprietors. 











UNIVERSITY AND 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 
Cue SCHOOL & aco, eunesr sesh 


Nika alia 
WEST TROY N. a SAMETAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF- 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScCHUOL JoURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 





Another Plan for Harnessing Niagara. 


A Pittsburg company has formed a new 
plan for using the power of Niagara Falls. 
{t is proposed to erect a large building 
clove to the talls, to be kept in place by 
anchors and heavy iron cables. Wi.h the 
aid of machinery it is expected to employ 
the full force of the falling waters. 


The Influenza. 


Influenza ordinarily requires a double 
treatment, one directed to the influenza, 
and the other directed to the complication 
present, be it of the respiratory organs, or 
digestive tract We have no hesitancy in 
saying, no matter what the local inflamma- 
tion may require as a medicine, by all 
means give Antikamnia. Such has been 
our experience. We have seen a violent 
cough of bronchitis treated upon the gen- 
eral plan, with the cough as distressing at 
the end of twenty-four hours as at the be- 
ginning, promptly yield to twenty grains 
of Antikamnia, given in one lo and two 5 
grain doses, during the interval of six 
hours.—* National Medical Review.” 


To All Papers Between New York and 
Syracuse. 


The gorgeous Ice Palace at Niagara 
Falls can be seen in all its magnificence, 
together with Niagara in its grandest form 
and icy winter dress. The program in- 
cludes the illumination of the palace by 
electricity, search light on the falls and 
gorge, electrical set pieces, music by mili- 
tary and Indian = hockey matches, 
toboggan slide, etc., 

Tickets will be Sold = the West Shore 
Railroad at half rates, good going on all 
trains Saturday, February 11th, and to re- 
turn on any train up to and including Mon- 
day, February 13th. 


Concerning Magic Lanterns. 


Altho Riley Brothers, lantern makers, 
have been doing business in this country 
only three years they are already well 
known here. In Engiand they have been 
established over fourteen years, and in 
that time have taken first rank in this im- 
portant line. Why have they had such suc- 
cess? Because they only sell the very 
best goods and wiil not keep an inferior 
article. They have just completed anew 
dissolving lantern, which has met with 
great favor. Their Praestantia lantern is 


having an unprecedented run this season, | 


and the demand is greater than the supply. 
As orders for these lanterns will be filled 
in rotation as the lanterns are received 
from abroad, those who are ina hurry for 
them would do well to order early. Our 
readers who are interested in lanterns 
should send for Riley Brothers’ catalog to 
16 Beekman street, N. Y., city. 


A Wonderful Growth. 


The annual staterent of the Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company of New York 
showing the business transacted by that 
company for the year ending 1893, shows 
an amazing growth. The assets were in- 
creased $23.730,887 and the total sum now 
held by this institution for the security o' 








Salt Rheum 


Intense Suffering—Could Not Sleep 
—Cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





“T had salt rheum on my arms, which 
itched intensely and kept me from sleep- 
ing. Theskin on my hands would crack 
open. My friends believed I was suffer- 
ing from blood poisoning. I decided to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did not see 
any improvement with the first bottle 
but continued with the medicine and 
after taking five bottles I was completely 
cured. My hands are now as smooth as 
I could wish.” A. D. HAGEY, Elroy, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Biood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


- are prompt, efficient and 
Hood ’s Pills easy in effect. 25 cents, 








A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORJENTAL CREAM, ceatrinien, 


»BEAUTIPIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Hot Eenehes, Rash 

kin diseaser, 
ong hn} blemish 
on ——, and de- 
fles detection. On 


years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we te ig it to be 
sure TO 

ee By Adcept. np 
counterfett simi- 
lar ‘he 


~ URIFTES a8 WELL 
AS BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 






Pui of all the Skin prepa 
six months, using it every day. 
removes superfluous bair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and a | ——_ Dealers 


rations.” aoe bottle willlast 
Also Poudre 8ubtile 


thro.ghout ihe U.8., Canadas and E 
Also found in N. ¥, City at RH. Macy's, Ste Stern’s, 
hrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods 
beware of Base imitations. *,000 Reward for 
arrest and vroof of any one selling the same. 


ALL THE CUTS. 


published in ‘* The School Journal” are 

FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq in.; minimum price, $.75 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible afte: 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must ve disposea 
of shortly after publication. Address 





_E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9h St.. N.Y. 





WANTED-—tive Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission, This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E.gth St. N.Y, 





‘Say aye “No, 


" COPYRIGHT 


UT 







ne 


and ye! 


Advi ce 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris at 
fy solid cake vihsariear ide 3 soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 


glineerbe mario 
Pont refuse aire 
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Jbinol 
Constallbe KoCo 


Underwear. 


Ladies’ French and Domestic 
Underwear. 


Tea Gowns, Wrappers, Dressing 
Sacques. 


Shirt Waists. 


Children’s Gingham and Pique 
Frocks. 


Deoadovay RK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY. 


Investigate and be Satisfied 


We Propose to Purchase New and 
Original Ideas. 


WE build houses and sell real estate: we want 
new ideas in this line, and have appropriated #2),- 
000 to pay for 112 plans or ideas in housebuilding. 
The sender of the vest plan will receive $2,000, 
others graded downward. It you have good ideas, 
and have $50 to invest in a good, conservative and 
safe property of “ large promise” in Boston, which 
will bear close investigation, write for pamphlet, 
maps, etc., giving full erieenes of the division 
of the above money e have had offices in one 
building in Boston for nearly 2) years, and are 
well known. Address FROST BROS., P. O Box 
8695, Boston, Mass 


BEECKEDD ID KE CRE 








KERR ® 


oN 3 
z ¥ 
® = 
KR ByProf.W.E.D.SCOTT, = 
aS (Princeton, N, J.) y 
# This well-known naturalist ani 24 
#® autuor of ‘BIRD STUDIES,” an il- ¥ 
® lustrated book of the birds of EAST- 3, 

s ERN NO&TH AMERICA, will give w 
AS ILLUSTRATED L¥*CTURE: on 4 
x “BIRDS”: ve 
gs before Teachers’ Clubs, Institutes, 3 
As Schools, etc. Ms 
a8 Nd 


BY For terms, address as above. 


BRCKKEKKEKKKER KERR EKER 





THE OD THe INESTIMABLE 


IDEAL} 


H SiGHT Wy BLESSING OF SIGHT. 
ur ‘1 


A | Fk 
RESTORER Woy) 41 CTAC 

Ml HE, 
' ILLUSTRATE MPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE 


DEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Bronchial 


BROWN’S Troches of Boston 


Relieve Hoarseness Imunediately. 
“Trecommend their use to public speak- 


ers.”—REv. C. H. CHAPIN, New York. 
The Genuine has the 


Minto 


Fac-Simile 


Bugnature of | 
.. If you have superfluous 


WRTR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily and 
effectually without chemicals or instruments. Cor- 
respondence confidential in plain sealed pare is 

Mrs. M. N. PERRY, C69, Box 93, Oak Park, ills. 












It. policy-holders is» $277,517,325. The 
Mutual Life, after placing $233,058,640 to 
the credit of the reserve fund in accor- 
dance with the requirements of the New 
York Insurance Department, has aremain- 
ing surplus of $44,458,684. The surplus 
shows a growth for the year amounting to 
$8,950,490, from which dividends are ap- 
portioned. 

In 1898 the claims paid arising from the 
death of policy-holders amounted to $13,- 
265,908, and in addition to this the com- 
pany paid during the twelve months $11,- 
485,751 on account of endowments 
dividends, etc. The general business of 
The Mutual Life in 1898, when compared 
with the results during the previous year, 
is highly satisfactory. The insurance in 
force December 31, 1897, amounted to 
$935.602,381. On December 31, 1898. the 
business in force aggregated in amount 
$970,496,975. Since its organization in 
1843, The Mutal Life Insurance Company 
of New York has paid to its policy-holders 
$487,748,910. 


As the new term is about to commence 
and many teachers and school officers are 
visiting the city, we wouid call the attention 
of our readers to the St Denis Hotel, cor- 
ner Broadway and Eleventh street, which 
is conducted on the European plan, and is 
one of the best and most moderate priced 
hotels in the city. 

The hotel is centrally located and in the 
immediate vicinity of ali the leading edu- 
cational publishers and schoo) furniture 
manufacturers, and is of easy access irom 
depots and ferries by the Broadway cars 
direct. 

Attached to the hotel are several restaur- 
ants and a cafe, whose culinary department 
is conducted in the highest order. 


Mr. Lyman D. Morse, proprietor of one 
of the leading and most widely known 
newspaper advertising agencies, returned 
last week from Europe, both improved in 
health and benefited by the rest and change. 
From all accounts Mr. Morse was royally 
entertained while in England. 


When visiting New York be sure to do 
your shopping at Arnold, Constable & 
Company, Broadway and Nineteenth street. 
The house is one of the oldest and most 
reliable in the country, and nothing but 
first class articles are kept in stock, al 
reasonable prices. 


In another column will be found the ad- 
vertixement of the Great Ameritan Tea 
Company. Their offer is a most liberal 
one, and we can guarantee their fulnlling 
their promises to the letter. 


WASHINGTON. 


Next Three-Day Personally-Conducted 
Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad. three- 
day personally-conducted tour to Washing- 
ton, D. C., leaves Thursday, February 16. 
The rates, $14.50 from New York $11.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points, include all necessary ex- 
penses during the entire trip—transporta- 
tion, hotel accommodations, and Capitol 
guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will 
also accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets. and full informa. 
tion apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for.over Firry Years by ‘MILLions of 
MorueRrs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PerRFEcT Success, It SooTHEs 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gus, ALLAays all 
Pain, CURES WIND Couric, and-is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@aA. Sold by Druggists 
in agg part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
bond no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wrru Onty 80 Pounns or 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN-SUN- 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 








This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00 and $15.00 Orders. 


Send this ‘‘ad” and 15 cents in pestage stamps 
and we will send a4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New Jllu:- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIS Is A SPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P. O. BOX 289. 


31-33. Vesey Street, New York, 'N. Y. 





At the End of Your Journey you will ¢ 
nnd ita great convenience to go right over g 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL § 


: Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposi:e Grand Central Depot. New York. ¢ 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 423 St Depot free 
4 Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 
IROXORORS RG RSE NERS NE RERD 


Sigil JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 

A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon; 
established. Responsible. Successfu 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pl . Bost 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
Sprague dence School of Journalism, 

Nos, Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


y 


2 


sy pt é 


SRY 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book of plans for school-houses that 
should. be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid, 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION, 
With Annotated Selections, - - $1.25 | Wéithout Annotated Selections, - 


PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 

‘‘ No other book that I know can compare with it in the treatment of the subject.” 

“‘ Tt is certainly the best in its line that I have seen.” : 

‘I think very highly of it and expect to use it in one of my literature classes this term.” 

“Tam just as well pl with it and its arrangement as with-his English Literature, and we 
have been using that tor two years.” _ : 

“‘ Both myself and the teacher of literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 
same subject.” 


$1.00 





‘* Tam very favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 
“The book gives me the greatest satisiaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
adapted to our work.” 





With Portraits, Correspondence invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


A LETTER FROM A FORMER SCHOOL TEACHER. 


J. FRANK BUTTS, 
AT ’ RT ST. 
— a Se Freperick, Mp., July 15th, 1898. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN—I herewith send you a letter stating the circumstances which led me to 
study law and what induced me to take your course, and the progress made, etc. 
hg teaching school for several years, and foun ht at the meagre salary I 
j prepare myself to properlf ach, so I resolved to enter 


Apfeceptor. 
preceptor had 





mt ‘aw and beg: ( he office. y 
quite a clientage, and had 


begin with. I read and re-r, 


yo ’ 
tle time to help me in the study, but gave me Blackstone to 
the wiser, and soon became dis- 
’ tice to_myself 
the 


t, and was really y 

ing that I was gotfd I found the- 
od j ii Kk 

around for some plan or 

and prepare me for the 

cerning his school and } 

found the name of a 





ith the 


Sprague, and from the very beginning I was fascinated with 
muyred of it, taking my lessons every day, yon apy Sunday. I fol- 
@s near as possible, and always found them ready to fill their part of 
win, and applied myself to the work, which any one must do, no 


P's. 
Ab hcrkve 


I immediately sigg 
the work, and nevgrt 


of two years, but at the end of ejghteen months’ study with 
e bar examination, and passed with the greatest ease. I found 
hg obsolete, but that which I need for the present practice of law. 
yas elected a member of the Legislature, and since its adjourn- 
, & my profession, and with success, I had the determination, but 
ipeprague school for the method and aid in the study of law. I can 
Bi to be what they claim, and found them always up to their contract. 


Yours very respectfully, 
p froth Bite 


oing is a sample of hundreds of letters from men studying law at hone, 
eon hand. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Sent FREE, 


ress, THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
No. 246 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


TOILET PAPER 


SESE CECECCLLEECKCEKEERKKEKIEC KC ME KEK EET: 
Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898. . . 


», 











We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 


“ Family Case containing 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish paper and Holder forwarded 
to any teacher on receipt of Ore Dollar.” 





For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 





READERS will confer a tavor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JuURNAL when com- 
municativg with advertisers. 








Not a Toy, 
buta 
Machine. 









{ Circulars 
Newt 2 i in a at Free. 
Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COPMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 














Save Repair Bills. § 











rr the purchase of a typewriter do : 
not lose sight of the fact that many @ 





om are poorly and cheaply @ 
bog and demand frequent @ 


TEPAlTSee oo ce oo 00 oe 00 oo of 00 of of oo M 





Che Smith Premier 
, Cypewriter ; 
® is built on scientific principles, is of os 
# oat parts, is the most durable @ 





machine made, the most economical @ 
to buy. oe 0 00 00 00 40 00 00 00 08 00 00 


; The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N Y., U.S. A. 


[ ANGUAGES ses‘ 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 


teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars, 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


“sez IN 10 WEEKS, 















FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-rocm. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 4o cents each. 

‘‘T endorse Cur Times. The pupils en- 
“af it. It has been very beneficial to them.” 
-- Lucy B. Jongs, Jackson, Ohio. 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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